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The Resurrection of Asia and the Role of 


the Commonwealth 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


FOR THE LAST 450 YEARS THE WORLD HAS BEEN ABNORMAL 


From the fifteenth century of our era down to our own time, the 
world has not been in its ordinary state. During these last 450 years, 
the whole world has been dominated — economically, politically, and 
militarily — by half-a-dozen small peoples on the Atlantic seaboard of 
the European Peninsula of the Old World and by the daughter nations 
that these peoples have planted overseas. The Portuguese, Spaniards, 
Dutch, English and French won their world-wide ascendancy by 
making themselves masters of the ocean. This mastery of the 
ocean was the result of a fifteenth century Portuguese technological 
invention : the modern Western sailing-ship. The new build of ship 
was a blend of the best features in the ship-building traditions of the 
Atlantic seaboard of the Old World, the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Indian Ocean. It was equipped with an Arab astrolobe and with a 
Chinese compass. The period A.D. 1450-1850, during which the 
Western three-masted square-rigged ship was the queen of the seas, 
was also approximately the period during which the Atlantic peoples 
of Europe and their daughter nations overseas were masters of the 
world. 

The characteristic excellence of the modern sailing-ship was its 
ability to keep the seas for an almost indefinitely long period of time. 
Its successor, the power-driven vessel, can at any rate ride at rest on 
its own element. The power-driven aircraft cannot even do that. 
Like the oar-driven vessel that preceded the sailing-ship, the aircraft 
can rest only on the ground, out of its own element. Thus, in this 
important point of freedom from ties, the sailing-ship represents the 
culmination of the art of building conveyances, and the power-driven 
ship and the aircraft represent successive declines from this high point. 
They have sacrificed freedom in order to gain speed. 


Perhaps this history of the technical means of transportation is 
symbolic of the way the world is going. In retrospect, our successors 
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may look back to the sailing-ship age and to the contemporary age of 
Western ascendancy as a golden age in the world’s history. 

Assuredly it was a marvellous feat, on the part of the Atlantic- 
seaboard peoples of Europe, to dominate the whole face of the planet 
for 450 years. And, whatever the next chapter of history may hold 
in store, it seems probable that this last chapter will leave a permanent 
mark that will not be effaced. The West European peoples’ conquest 
of the world through their conquest of the ocean has knit the whole 
human race together into a single great society for the first time in 
history ; and it looks to-day as if this process of unification will 
continue until mankind becomes knit together into one single family. 

On the other hand, the ascendancy of the West European peoples, 
which started this process of world-wide unification, is something 
much too abnormal to last. Mankind could not be expected to submit 
permanently to being dominated by half-a-dozen small peoples perched 
on the western tip of the European peninsula of Asia. It is remarkable 
that their ascendancy should have lasted for as long as it has. To-day 


it is evaporating before our eyes. In our generation, we are seeing 
the world returning rapidly to its normal state. 


THE NORMAL STATE OF THE WORLD 


When one takes a comprehensive view of the historical geography 
of the face of this planet, the pattern turns out to be rather simple 
and clear. 

There is one continent only: the Old World. One might just as 
well call it Asia, for the so-called continents of Europe and Africa are 
merely peninsulas of Asia, like Arabia and India and the south-eastern 
peninsula of Asia whose tip is Malaya. This single continent — Asia 
or the Old World — has three successive fringes of islands lying off its 
eastern coast. The first fringe is made up of the Japanese Islands, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, and Australia. The second is made up of 
Melanesia, Polynesia, and New Zealand. The third and outermost 
group of islands consists of two big ones: North and South America. 

There is only one ocean. One might as well call it the Pacific. 
For the Atlantic is no more than a channel between the eastern coasts 
of the American Islands and the western coasts of the Asian continent. 

Though the Atlantic is so much narrower than the Pacific, 
it has proved more difficult for human beings to cross, because the 
stepping-stones are fewer and farther between. Even across the North 
Atlantic, where Ireland and the Faroes and Iceland do provide 
stepping-stones from the Old World to Greenland, the tenth-century 
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Norsemen seem to. have been the first navigators to make the passage. 
And the route from the Atlantic seaboard of the Old World to the 
West Indies was not opened up till the last decade of the fifteenth 
century. 

On the other hand, human beings can cross dry-shod from Asia to 
.the Americas over the winter ice in the Behring Straits, circumventing 
the Pacific Ocean. And in the Pacific itself they have travelled by 
canoe from island to island till they reached Hawaii and Easter Island 
and possibly even the west coasts of Mexico and Peru. 

All the islands, as far west as Greenland and the westward hump 
of Brazil, seem to have been populated originally by people drifting 
eastwards, across the Behring Straits and perhaps also through 
Polynesia, from the eastern side of Asia. Whether the pre-Columbian 
. civilisations of the Americas, as distinct from their pre-Columbian 
populations, came from Asia across the Pacific or were created 
independently is a controversial question on which there is not yet 
any approach to agreement among the experts. But, whatever their 
origin, these American civilisations are similar in style and type to the 
peasant civilizations of Eastern Asia. You could fancy yourself. in 
Eastern Asia when you find yourself, as in the highlands of Southern 
Peru and Southern Mexico or in the Peninsula of Yucatan, among a 
peasantry whose traditional way of life has more or less survived the 
disruptive effect of the Spanish conquest of Middle America and 
the Andes. 

Where is the centre of the world? During the last 450 years it 
has been on the shores of the Atlantic: on its European shore 
yesterday, and on its North American shore to-day. These were 
natural centres in the Oceanic Age, when the world was dominated 
by the West European peoples with their sailing-ships. But, now that 
the world is reverting to its normal state, we may expect to see the 
world’s centre revert to its normal location. 

The natural centre of the world is the natural centre of the Old 
World ; and the natural centre of the Old World is in the region where 
inland seas — the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea pushing in from the 
Indian Ocean, and the Mediterranean pushing in from the Atlantic — 
almost break the land-mass of the Old World in two, leaving only 
narrow land-bridges to connect Africa and Arabia with the Eurasian 
half of the Old World. The geographical configuration of this region, 
with its interlacement of land and water, make it the world’s natural 
centre of communications. Though it was by-passed by the Cape of 
Good Hope sea-route from 1498 to 1869, this was an abnormal chapter 
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in the history of the world’s system of communications. The normal 
state of affairs was restored by the re-cutting of the Suez Canal. 
The Persians and the Ptolemies had a canal from Suez to the 
Mediterranean via the Nile. 


This region has also been the centre of the world, from the dawn 
of civilization till the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, as a 
matter of historical fact. 

The Neolithic way of life, with its polished stone tools, its agriculture, 
and its pottery, seems to have been created by peoples living in the 
foothills of the ring of mountains surrounding the basin of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers in South-West Asia. 

On the basis of Neolithic technology, the earliest of the civilizations 
seems to have been created, about five thousand years ago, by pioneers 
from the foothills who ventured out into the jungle-swamp of the 
lower Tigris-Euphrates Basin, controlled the waters, and so turned the 
swamp into irrigated fields. Agriculture could now be practised on a 
large enough scale to maintain a minority of town-dwellers, including 
administrators and intellectuals, as well as artisans, besides the peasant 
majority that was occupied in producing the food supply. 

Within the last 5,000 years, civilization has gradually fanned out, 
eastward and westward, from its birth-place in the Tigris-Euphrates 
Basin. Eastward, it spread to the Indus Basin in the third millennium 
B.C., to North China in the second millennium, to the Ganges and 
Yangtse basins in the last millennium B.C., to Japan in the first half 
of the first millennium of the Christian Era, to the northern island 
of Japan in quite recent times (the survivors of ‘The Hairy Ainu’, 
Nordic Man’s poor relations in Japan, are still in the pre-civilization 
stage to-day). Westward, civilization spread from the Tigris-Euphrates 
Basin to the Lower Nile Valley at the beginning of the third 
millennium, to the Aegean Archipelago before the end of the third 
millennium, to Italy in the last millennium B.C., to Transalpine 
Europe just before the end of the last millennium B.C. The Scottish 
highlanders at the north-western extremity of the Old World, like the 
Ainu at the north-eastern extremity, were not brought within the pale 
of civilisation till quite recently. They remained in a barbaric stage 
of culture till after A.D. 1745. 


This symmetrical fanning out of civilization in the Old World from 
the Tigris-Euphrates Basin both eastward and westward produced a 
festoon of civilizations, running up far northwards at both ends — 
i.e. in Eastern Asia and in Western Europe — but dipping below the 
Equator in Indonesia. 
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This is the normal map of the world ; and it was the actual map for 
an unbroken period of more than 4,000 years, running from about 
$,000 B.C. to the thirteenth century of the Christian Era. This normal 
map Was then knocked out of shape by the cumulative effect of two 
revolutionary events. In the thirteenth century the greatest of all the 
explosions of the nomadic peoples of the Eurasian steppe — the Mongol 
explosion — devastated “Iraq so badly that the irrigation system was 
put out of action. Up till then, “Iraq had been one of the principal 
centres of the world’s population, and its capital city — first Babylon 
and later Baghdad —had played the part that Paris, London, and 
New York in turn have played in the modern age. After the Mongol 
invasion, “Iraq became a demographic and cultural vacuum. The 
second revolutionary event that completed the temporary distortion 
of the map of the world was the conquest of the ocean by the 
Portuguese in the fifteenth century. 

These two revolutions, between them, created the abnormal modern 
map of the world which is so familiar to us that we fiend it difficult 
not to take it for granted. 


THE RETURN TO NORMALITY 


In our own time we are seeing the region that contains the valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, the Indus, and the Nile recovering its 
central position in the world and its normal importance in the world’s 
affairs. 

It is one of the ironies of history that this resurgent importance of 
the world’s historic centre has been brought about by things that the 
West European peoples and their daughter nations overseas have done 
in the course of their 450 years of world-wide ascendancy. 

To-day, this central region has still not recovered its historic position 
as the centre of gravity of the world’s population. ‘Iraq remains 
a population vacuum; and, though agriculture has never been 
interrupted and population never been drastically reduced in either 
Western Pakistan or Egypt, the combined population of these three 
countries to-day is small by comparison with the combined population 
of India and Eastern Asia on the one side, or with the combined 
population of Europe and North America on the other side. These 
two blocks of population have been greatly increased in size by West 
European action in the modern age: the colonisation of North 
America; the Industrial Revolution in Western Europe; the Pax 
Britannica in India; the introduction of maize and other American 
food-plants into China ; the Westernization of Japan. With the growth 
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of these two blocks, the demand for a direct route between them, 
short-circuiting the route round the Cape, has increased. In the second 
half of the eighteenth century the British conquerors of Bengal began 
to explore the route from India to Europe via the Euphrates Valley. 
Napoleon’s conquest of Egypt in 1798 was an attempt to re-open the 
‘short route for the benefit of France. The re-cutting of the Suez Canal 
in 1869 has been followed, in our lifetime, by the establishment of air 
routes from North America and Western Europe to India, Australia, 
and Japan via Beirut, Cairo, and Basrah. 

Another Western achievement that has helped to restore the fortunes 
of South-West Asia has been the invention of the internal combustion 
engine driven by mineral oi]. The largest reserves of mineral oil in the 
world are to be found to-day in this region. The proved reserves 
of oil in the tiny Arab state of Kuwait alone are equal in quantity to 
the proved reserves in the whole of the United States. The proved 
and probable reserves of the whole region — including Arabia, ‘Iraq, 
Persia, and the Caucasus — are of decisive importance in the world’s 
balance of material power. 


Thus as both a reservoir of oil and a node of international lines of 
communication, South-West Asia and Egypt have already recovered 
their historic position as the centre of the world. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST WESTERN DOMINATION 


From the fifteenth to the nineteenth century inclusive, the peoples 
of the Atlantic seaboard of Western Europe and their daughter nations 
overseas were progressively extending their ascendancy over the world. 
They were populating the world’s remaining empty spaces and they 
were dominating the regions populated already by other peoples. 
Their empires were more extensive than they appear to be on the 
political map, for they established an economic ascendancy over 
countries — e.g. China — that remained independent at least nominally. 
The daughter nations established by the Portuguese and Spanish first 
wave of Western conquerors in the Americas fell under the economic 
ascendancy of Great Britain in the nineteenth century, and of the 
United States in the twentieth century. To-day they are participating, 
with the peoples of Asia and Africa, in the revolt against ‘imperialism ’. 

The present world-wide revolt against ‘imperialism’ in all its 
forms — economic, as well as political and military — began at the turn 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Historic landmarks are the 
emergence of Indian nationalism in the 1890’s, the Persian Revolution 
of 1906, the Turkish Revolution of 1908, the Mexican Revolution of 
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1910 (followed, in South America,. by the Bolivian Revolution ‘of 
1953), the Chinese Revolution of 1911, and further Turkish Revolution 
of 1919, the further Chinese revolution of 1923-9 and 1948. 

To-day the most active of these insurgents against the West’s 
ascendancy are the Arab peoples, and their revolt is particularly 
important for several reasons. 

The Arab countries extend from Morocco, on the Atlantic coast 
of the Old World, to ‘Iraq and Kuwait and Saudi Arabia and Muscat 
on the Persian Gulf, and there is a diaspora of Arab businessmen in 
Indonesia (Hadramawtis) and in West Africa and the Americas 
(Lebanese). The Arab countries contain a large part of the 
South-West Asian oil-fields, and also the Holy Cities of Islam and 
Christianity and Judaism. The potential power of the Arabs is thus 
considerable. 

The Arabs have well-rounded grievances against five Western 
peoples: the French, for having occupied Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Syria and Lebanon by force against the will of their peoples; the 
British, for having occupied Egypt and "Iraq by force against the will 
of their peoples; the Italians for having occupied Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica by force against the will of their peoples; the Zionist 
Jews for having occupied part of Palestine by force and having evicted 
its Arab inhabitants; and the Americans for having supported the 
Zionists. 

The Arab peoples are now looking to Russia for help against the 
West, just as the East European peoples are looking to the West for 
help against Russia. 

The Arabs’ present state of exasperation with the West is a danger- 
signal. If the world-wide movement of revolt against Western 
‘imperialism ’ were to place itself under Russian leadership, this would 
incline the balance of power in the World decisively against the West. 

The Arabs are far from being the only people who have well-founded 
grievances against Western Powers: there is also the Bantu and 
the Muslim population of South Africa; the Bantu population of 
the Rhodesias, Nyasaland and Kenya ; the Greek majority of the 
population of Cyprus ; the coloured minority in the United States ; 
and the congested populations of Southern Asia who are aware that 
there are still empty spaces in Australia. 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
The crucial event in the history of the evolution of the Common- 
wealth has been, I should say, the grant, in 1947, of full dominion 
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status, including freedom to scede from the Commonwealth, to four 
Asian countries — India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma — which had been 
under the rule of the United Kingdom until the Second World War. 
These four countries contain, between them, about one-sixth of the 
total population of the world. A revolutionary change in their status 
is therefore bound to affect, not only Asia and not only the Common- 
wealth, but the world as a whole. 


This has been an historic event in the history of the relations 
between the West and the rest of the world —a decisive event with 
consequences that are irreversible. 


The evolution of the Commonwealth might not have taken this 
happy turn. The countries within the British Empire between which 
the Commonwealth relation was first established were, all of them, 
countries with populations of European race, except for South Africa, 
and there the dominant minority in the population was of European 
race. Moreover, all of them except the United Kingdom were overseas 
countries with a markedly lower population density than the average 
density in the Old World. And all these overseas Commonwealth 
countries were concerned to resist the pressure of would-be immigrants 
from densely populated Asian and African countries. 


The original membership of the Commonwealth being such as it 
was, the Commonwealth might have evolved, in an age when the 
West had begun to retreat and to stand on the defensive, into a ring 
of countries banded together mainly for the purpose of holding some 
of the less densely populated parts of the overseas world as a preserve 
for people of European race. 


Let us recall what it was that set off the Mahatma Ghandi on his 
career. , At the time of the outbreak of the South African War, he was 
in South Africa, practising law in the Indian community there. Wishing 
to persuade the United Kingdom to grant self-government to India, 
he felt that the first step was for the Indians, on their side, to do 
something for the United Kingdom. So he organised an Indian 
ambulance corps, which served, throughout the war, on the British 
side. After the end of the war, when the ambulance corps had been 
disbanded, Mr Ghandi was on his way to board a ship at Durban to 
take him back to India, when he bought a newspaper and happened 
to read the news that the deputy mayor of Johannesburg under the 
British military occupation — this deputy mayor’s name, by the way, 
was Lionel Curtis — had just issued an order that all Indian residents 
in the city must have their fingerprints taken by the police. Thereupon, 
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Mr Ghandi threw away his steamer ticket, stayed in South Africa to 
fight this discriminatory measure, and, later, returned to India to 
launch his civil disobedience campaign. 

If the Commonwealth had turned into an anti-Asian and anti-African 
organisation, then, after 1917, the role of championing Asia and Africa 
against the West would inevitably have fallen to Russia. (It may fall 
to Russia still if the Algerian Arabs, the Cypriot Greeks, and the 
Palestinian Arab refugees from the territory now occupied by Israel, 
fail to obtain satisfaction from the Western Powers.) 

Fortunately 1917, the year in which Russia was won for Com- 
munism, was also the year in which the United Kingdom took the first 
step towards giving self-government to India. Lionel Curtis, who had 
unintentionally and unconsciously set the ball rolling, at the beginning 
of the century, by setting off Mr Ghandi, now deliberately gave the 
bal} another push by inventing the device of dyarchy as a transitional 
stage towards full self-government for India. The man who made 
Indian independence possible was, of course, Mr Ghandi, because his 
strategy of non-violent non-co-operation made the continuance of 
British rule impossible without provoking the British to retort by using 
force, as they would have done, no doubt, if the Indian people had 
‘used force in trying to put an end to British rule. But, next to 
Mr Ghandi, the happy ending of the British raj in India is due, 
I suppose, to three Englishmen: Lionel Curtis; Edwin Montagu, 
who was Secretary of State for India in 1917, and Clement Attlee, 
who was Prime Minister in the United Kingdom in 1947. 

The timing of the transfer of the: government of India from British 
to Indian hands was good. The process was spread over thirty years : 
1917 to 1947. This seemed a long time to Indians eager for self- 
government ; for everyone wants to see results in his own lifetime, 
and thirty years is a large slice out of even the longest lifetime. On the 
other hand thirty years is a short period for giving a non-self-governing 
people enough practical experience in government to take the 
government of their country into their own hands. To spread the 
process over thirty years, but no more, was therefore probably a fair 
compromise between the conflicting demands of Indian hearts and 
British heads. . 

The United Kingdom’s grant of full self-government, with the option 
of seceding from the Commonwealth, to India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
Burma in 1947 made it certain that all subject peoples in Asia and 
Africa would win the same status in the near future. It has already 
been won by Indonesia, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Libya, Tunisia, 
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Morocco, French West Africa, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, the Sudan. 
I do not think it will be long delayed in Algeria and Cyprus. What is 
going to happen in Kenya, British Central Africa, and South Africa 
I do not know, but I should be surprised if a European minority were 
still dominant in any African country fifty years from now. 

One lesson of what has happened in Asia and Africa since the end 
of the Second World War is that the timing of the grant of self- 
government is all-important. 

If the former imperial Power tries to hold on to its rule over its 
subject peoples until the latest possible moment, it will have to make 
humiliating exit, and it and they will part as enemies. This has been 
the history of the exits of the French from Syria, Lebanon, and 
Indochina ; of the Dutch from Indonesia ; of the British from Egypt. 

It is significant that, of the four Asian countries that the United 
Kingdom voluntarily liberated in 1947, Burma alone has seceded from 
the Commonwealth so far, and in Burma there were bitter memories 
of recent military conquest: Upper Burma had been conquered by 
the British as recently as the 1880's. 

A second lesson is that a moderate delay in the grant of self- 
‘government will be beneficial to the people that is being emancipated 
if the emancipating Power conscientiously makes use of the time for 
training its former subjects to govern themselves. 

Thanks to the emancipation of India having been spread over a 
period of thirty years, India is governing herself to-day more efficiently 
than some other Asian countries that were not given this apprenticeship 
by their former European rulers. 

A third lesson is that it is impolitic and disagreeable, as well as 
immoral, to try to hold unwilling subjects by force. I hope this lesson 
will be taken to heart by the French in their dealings with Algeria 
and by my own countrymen in their dealings with Cyprus. 

Now you will have seen, already, what I believe the Common- 
wealth’s role to be. I think its role is to establish and maintain 
friendship on a footing of psychological as well as individual equality, 
between peoples of Western and non-Western civilization. If the 
Commonwealth can do this — and I believe it can — that will be an 
important contribution to making a single family of the whole human 
race — and, in the Atomic Age, mankind has to learn to live as a 
single family if it is not to annihilate itself. 

Compulsorily, if not voluntarily, the peoples of Western origin are 
going to take, once more, their normal position in the world—a 
position of equality with the rest of mankind, and not one of 
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dominance. The existence of the Commonwe 
which Western and non-Western peoples can live together on an 
equal footing, may help to make the world’s return to normality come 


about peacefully and not at the cost of a series of tragedies and 
catastrophies. 


alth, as a fraternity in 


Twenty Years of Compulsory Unionism 


R. M. MARTIN 


In 1936 New Zealand’s first Labour Government enacted an amend- 
ment to the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act,! which has 
since made it legally obligatory for most manual and clerical workers 
in the country to join a trade union.2 It is obvious that a legal 
provision of this character must profoundly affect the structure and 
internal management of the trade union movement concerned. Not so 
obvious perhaps, but no less important, is its effect on the unions’ 
freedom of external action, and on their relations with the State. 


In this article the attempt is made to outline the background and 
history of compulsory unionism as a legislative provision, and to 
examine briefly some external features of New Zealand trade unionism 
in the light of that provision. Neither a general evaluation of the 
benefits and dangers of legal compulsion nor an analysis of its effect 
on the unions internally is within the scope of the article. 


Compulsory unionism is not, of course, a factor operating in isolation. 
Despite the exclusive emphasis it must receive below, it should be 
remembered that it is only one, though a significant one, of a number 
of important elements in a complex situation. Indeed, legal enforce- 
ment of union membership may well be simply a natural and, perhaps, 
inevitable corollary of compulsory arbitration. No claim is made that 
compulsory unionism has necessarily initiated any of the trends 
discussed ; only that it has at least reinforced them, and so helped 
to shape them. 


1 Now consolidated as the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration A 
This title is referred to below as ‘I.C.& A.’ Ronan Stale, 


2 Almost all workers’ unions are registered under the I.C. & A. Act, the Tra 

Unions Act 1908 being a dead letter. The chief exceptions are the oteantennéet 
of State employees which are, apart from the State coal-miners’ and three main 
railway unions, debarred from such registration and function under the 
Incorporated Societies Act 1908. Membership of these organizations, with the 
exception of the Post and Telegraph Association by virtue of a 1948 statutory 
regulation, is voluntary. Of the workers covered by I.C. & A.-registered unions, 
rer ilar ibeer — ein ee ik vd nt pce working under Extension 

s issued under the Agricultur orkers’ Act 1936 
ones untouched by legal compulsion. ep pre 
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PREFERENCE 


The forerunner to State-enforced compulsory unionism in New 
Zealand was the provision in awards made by the Arbitration Court 
for employers to give preference of employment to members of unions 
registered under the I.C.& A. Act.3 In 1896 the first preference 
clause was written into the first award made by the Court.4 This 
clause, the prototype for more than a decade, prescribed preference for 
unionists on condition that their qualifications and willingness to work 
were at least equal to those of any non-unionists offering themselves 
for the same work. The President of the Court made it clear that the 
decision on the question of equality lay with the employer.5 Most 
unions found it difficult to enforce the standard clause.6 As a result, 
the Court brought into general use after 1911 a clause empowering 
the union secretary to call on an employer to dismiss a non-unionist 
employee (unless that employee joined the union) if the secretary was 
able to supply a unionist replacement ‘able to do the work equally 
with the non-member ’.? The brand of preference was stronger, but 
in the last analysis the employer still had the right to decide on 
relative competence. 

Unconditional, or absolute, preference was only occasionally granted 
by the Court. It refused to give preference to members of one union 
over the members of another union also registered under the Act ; 8 
and the Court of Appeai held it to be «ultra vires the Arbitration Court 
to grant preference to some members over other members of the same 
union —in the specific case, financial over unfinancial members.® 
In a few awards the Court did at one stage permit the inclusion of a 
clause making it a breach of award for a non-unionist to refuse to 
join the union when requested to do so. But such compulsory unionism 


3 The first I.C.& A. Act of 1894 did not refer specifically to preference. The 
Arbitration Court’s opinion that the matter was within its jurisdiction was 
upheld by the Court of Appeal: Taylor and Oakley v. Mr Justice Edwards, 
(1900) 18 N.Z.L.R. 876. In 1900 express provision to this effect was made in 
the I.C. & A. legislation. 

4 Canterbury Bootmakers’ Award, Book of Awards, 1894-1900, p. 204. 

5 H. Broadhead, ‘State Regulation of Labour and Labour Disputes in New 
Zealand ’, p. 105. 

6 Preference was not granted automatically. The Court considered each 
application on its merits, the most important factor being whether the applicant 
union’s membership included a majority of the workers affected: Journal, 
Department of Labour, 1904, vol. XII, p. 332. 

7 Annual Report, Department of Labour, 1912, p. XII. 

8 Weenik v. McCormick [1927] G.L.R. 533. 

9 Federated Seamen’s Union v. Sanford Ltd. [1930] G.L.R. 250. 
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provisions were inserted only when both parties agreed.10 In 1916, 
however, the Court of Appeal held a clause of this type to be ultra 
vires the Arbitration Court ; 11 and it later gave a similar decision 
in relation to a provision prescribing membership of a union as a 
condition of employment.!2 To grant compulsory unionism was thus 
beyond the power of the Arbitration Court before 1936. 


While the unions were eager for preference, they were not happy 
about the terms in which it was usually granted, nor about the con- 
ditions accompanying it — principal among which was the invariable 
requirement that the union’s rules must specifically allow the 
admission to membership, on payment of reasonable subscriptions, 
of any competent man of ‘ good character and sober habits’ in the 
calling concerned.13_ There is some justification for the contention 
that ‘ preference to an open union is no preference at all’,14 and many 
union leaders saw the solution in legislation compelling employers 
in general to grant unconditional preference to unionists. Two attempts 
to include a provision of this kind in the I.C. & A. legislation — both 
supported at the vote by Seddon, the Prime Minister — were soundly 
defeated in the House of Representatives in 1903 and 1905.15 But 
even at this stage, some unionists already had their eyes on the 
ultimate goal. As the president of a Trades and Labour Council put 
it: ‘It’s not compulsory preference to unionists, but compulsory 
unionism that we want.’ 16 In 1936 the goal was attained.!7 


10 (1913) Book of Awards, vol. XIV, p. 585. 
11 Magner v. Gohns [1916] N.Z.L.R. 529. 
12 Butt v. Frazer [1929] N.Z.L.R. 636. 


13 An exception was the 1924 Waterside Workers’ Award, which provided for 
preference and at the same time expressly permitted an agreement with the 
employers to limit the membership of watersiders’ unions: Annual Report, 
Department of Labour, 1925, p. 6. It appears, however, that where union rules 
provided otherwise, such an agreement, even with the Arbitration Court’s 
sanction, could not lawfully limit membership: Gillard v. McFarlane [1930] 
N.Z.L.R. 258. But a union rule to this effect was not unlawful: Wellington 
Waterside Workers’ Union vy. Hargreaves [1934] N.Z.L.R. 795. 


14 Le Rossignol and Stewart, ‘State Socialism in New Zealand’, p. 236. The 
open union stipulation (I.C.& A. Act 1954, s.174(3)) assumes quite a different 
aspect under compulsory unionism, as no question of preference is involved. 


15 New Zealand Parliamentary Debates, vol. 126, pp. 450-2; ibi 
p. 1157. This title is cited below as ‘N.Z.P.D.’ aL Prenton SS 


16 Fey ashe by V. S. Clark, Journal, Department of Labour, 1904, vol. XII 
p. 342. : 
17 In a few industries, however, notably the waterfront, the freezing works and 


coal mines, compulsory unionism did operate before 1936 by agreem, i 
9 it 
employers: see statement, Minister of Labour, N.Z.P.D., wale 245, Sok ae rr 
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On April 2, 1936, the newly-elected Labour Government brought 
down a Bill to amend the ILC. & A. Act. It provided, inter alia, that 
on the request of a workers’ union registered under the Act, the 
Arbitration Court should insert in the relevant award a clause 
prescribing absolute preference of employment for unionists. This, so 
one newspaper claimed, was ‘equivalent to compulsory unionism ’.18 
In the Labour Bills Committee, however, equivalence was altered to 
the real thing. The revised section provided that in every award 
or industrial agreement made after the passing of the Act (or in force 
at that time) a provision should be included (or would be deemed 
to have been included) making it unlawful for an employer to employ, 
in any position subject to the award or agreement, any adult person 
who was not a member of the appropriate union. The main argument 
for this provision was the same as that put forward earlier by the 
unions to back their claims for preference — ‘to ensure that those who 
share all the advantages that members of the union fight and strive 
for shall help contribute to the cost’.19 Despite Opposition protests 
against the infringement of individual liberty and their claim that 
union leaders would have the power of Russian commissars, com- 
pulsory unionism became law in New Zealand on June 8, 1936.20 


Thirteen years later compulsory unionism was still a political issue ; 
and the National Party’s platform for the 1949 general election 
included an undertaking to look into the question of abolishing it. 
In line with this pledge, the new National Government in 1950 
brought down an I.C.& A. Amendment Bill which provided for a 
secret ballot to be taken on compulsory unionism by the members of 
any union, if such a ballot was requisitioned by 200 members or by 
5 per cent. of the total union membership, whichever was less. 
The Bill was returned from the Labour Bills Committee with an 
alteration to the effect that only financial members could take part in 
the ballot. The change was significant if small; and the Government's 
subsequent actions showed some indecision about the political wisdom 


18 ‘N.Z. Herald’, 4/4/36. 
19 (O'Byrne) N.Z.P.D., vol. 245, p. 236. 


20 1I.C.&A. Amendment Act 1936, s.18; re-enacted as s.174, I.C.& A. Act 1954. 
Since 1943 any worker who fails to join the union on request has been liable to 
a fine for breach of award: ibid., s.174(4). In regard to enforcement, the 
Department of Labour institutes only a few prosecutions, its policy being to 
place the onus on the union secretary. He may exert pressure on a recalcitrant 
employee through the employer, or he may —and often does — bring a court 
action against either the employer or the employee, or against both of them. 
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of the measure. Despite the dying session and the Bill's political 
importance, it remained at the bottom of the Order Paper for almost 
a fortnight. On November 21 the Prime Minister announced that it 
would come up the next day. On the 22nd, however, the Deputy 
Prime Minister requested a postponement : earlier the same day the 
Prime Minister had met representatives of the Federation of Labour.21 
A week later, he announced that the Government would hold the Bill 
over to the 1951 session in order to study ‘new proposals to be 
submitted by the Federation of Labour, and others. . . .” 22 

On October 12, 1951 the Minister of Labour brought down an 
‘amended revival’ of the previous year’s Bill. Provision was made 
in clause 6 for secret ballots on compulsory unionism. The requisition 
now had to be made by at least 15 per cent. of the financial members 
of a union in place of the former 5 per cent. or 200 members. 
But when the Bill returned from the Labour Bills Committee a month 
later, among the twenty-seven changes to its forty clauses was the 
deletion of clause 6. 

In the debate which followed, the Minister of Labour supported the 
claims of members of the Labour Bills Committee that “nearly the 
whole’ of the evidence before the Committee had been opposed to 
the provisions of clause 6. After citing a list which included the 
national organisations of employers, manufacturers, farmers and master 
builders, as well as the Federation of Labour, Mr Sullivan stated that 
“not one of these organisations supported what the Government had 
Jaid down dealing with compulsory unionism’. The Minister added : 
“I believe more firmly to-day than at any time previously that if 
compulsory unionism was voted out it might lead us into more 
industrial strife than we have ever experienced in the past. 23 


ATTITUDES 


Mr Sullivan’s statement indicates the extent to which Cabinet had 
changed direction on compulsory unionism; and, in view of the 


21 ‘Dominion’, 24/11/50. 
22 N.Z.P.D., vol. 293, p. 4758. 


23 N.Z.P.D., vol. 295, pp. 835-6. The measure as enacted included a small 
but valuable concession providing that a worker with ‘genuine’ religious 
objections, established to the satisfaction of the Conscientious Objection 
Committee set up under the Military Training Act 1949, might be exempted 
from joining a union if he paid an amount equal to the union subscription into 
the Social Security Fund: re-enacted as s.175, I.C.&A. Act 1954. After a 
petition to Parliament in 1948, a similar arrangement operated informally under 
the ar tas of the ener of rare before 1951. The conscientious objector’s 
contributions were paid into a charitable fund nominated b ion: 
(W. Sullivan) N.Z.P.D., vol. 295, p. 837. sethbe se ag 
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Government's previous persistence on the point, it also reflected a 
significant change in attitudes outside Parliament — a change whose 
counterpart may be seen in the way employers’ groups had earlier 
buried their antagonism to the preference clause. In 1904 preference 
was the ‘most constantly and acrimoniously discussed of any matter 
relating to labour legislation in the colony ’.24 Employers’ antagonism 
had been strong enough to find expression in litigation.25 However, 
experience showed that preference in practice did not normally involve 
what employers had feared — a union monopoly of the labour supply. 
At the National Industrial Conference called by the Government in 
1928, the silence of the Employers’ Federation representatives, who 
gave the Igonest paper of the Conference, on the question of 
preference was as eloquent as the frank defence of the principle — as a 
“suitable reward to any union which discharges its responsibilities” — 
put forward by the Farmers’ Union.26 There appeared to be tacit 
agreement with the view that preference was a ‘ most useful instrument 
of discipline over recalcitrant unions ’.27 


Nevertheless, compulsory unionism was, understandably, a little 
more than employers generally were prepared to swallow in 1936. 
Opposition speakers reflected that distaste in Parliament. Outside, a 
commercial journal warned that ‘if the measure is placed upon the 
Statute Book, then unionism will ultimately control the destinies of 
this Dominion’.28 The official organ of the Farmers’ Union also 
voiced its alarm.29 In 1949 the National Party considered it politically 
worthwhile to include in its election policy a promise to look into the 
question of compulsory unionism with a view to abolishing it. When 
the first Bill in fulfilment of this promise was before Parliament in 
1950, another commercial journal published a trenchant article which 
condemned compulsory unionism root and branch, and attributed to 
its existence the very result which the Minister of Labour a year later 
was to forecast as the consequence of its abolition.5° 


V. S. Clark, op. cit., p. 332. 

Taylor and Oakley v. Mr Justice Edwards, (1900) 18 N.Z.L.R. 876. 
Report of Proceedings, p. 99. 

Ibid., p. 13 (Prof. B. E. Murphy). 

‘Mercantile Gazette of N.Z.’, 29/4/36, p. 453. 


‘Point Blank’, 15/5/36, p. 46. The Dominion Executive suggested it would 
fairer if compulsory unionism were applied to employers also: ‘ Evening 


Post ’, 9/5/36. 
30 ‘N.Z. Economist and Taxpayer’, October 1950, pp. 157-8. 
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The sudden nature of the switch in attitude reflected in Cabinet's 
volte face — and a hint as to its cause — is indicated by the 
statement of the chairman of the Labour Bills Committee that ‘the 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Employers’ Federation, just to 
mention two organisations, altered their evidence between 1950 and 
1951 ’.31 There was no doubt either about the strength of employers’ 
convictions on the matter: ‘The employers said . . . before the 
Committee . . . that if compulsory unionism was done away with 
they would not employ those (non-unionist) men.’ 2 The lesson had 
been underlined earlier by the Master Builders’ president when he 
deplored the Government’s failure to admit that its 1949 pledge was 
a mistake, and expressed his organisation’s “ shock ’ at the Government's 
persistence with the measure, ‘ especially when the recent waterfront 
dispute has shown most people that this would be sheer folly 33 
Between the parliamentary sessions of 1950 and 1951 the waterfront 
dispute had provided a timely demonstration of the effect and uses 
of compulsory unionism. 


THE STRIKE 


Although the conception of its chief architects, Reeves and Tregear, 
was somewhat broader, the compulsory arbitration machinery soon 
after its erection became generally viewed as essentially a means of 
eliminating strikes. And since the first ten years of the Act’s operation, 
when it seemed to have brought about an industrial millennium, 
successive governments have sought to strengthen by legislation the 
ability of the arbitration system to punish strikers and thus, it has been 
hoped, to prevent strikes. Fines on individual strikers have been 
tested and found wanting,34 ludicrously so in at least one case.35 
Imprisonment was considered as early as 1908,36 but not used until 
the second world war and then with ‘ farcical’ results.37 And in 1908 
the I.C. & A. Act was amended to empower the ordinary courts, subject 
to appeal to the Arbitration Court, to suspend for a maximum of two 


31 (McAlpine) N.Z.P.D., vol. 295, p. 743. 
32 (R. Macdonald) ibid., vol. 296, p. 891. 
33 ‘Evening Post’, 19/10/51. 


34 See Annual Report, Department of Labour, 1907, p. vi. Also (Forbes) 


N.Z.P.D., vol. 254, p. 466; (Bloodworth) ibid., vol. 278, p. 215; (Roberts) 
ibid., p. 272. 


35 The Blackball miners’ strike, 1908; see W. B. Sutch, ‘ ity i 
New Zelead 3 OL utch, ‘Quest for Security in 


36 Journal, Department of Labour, 1910, vol. XVIII, pp. 748-9. 
37 A. E. C. Hare, ‘ Industrial Relations in New Zealand ’, p. 260. 
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years the registration under the Act of a union connected with an 
illegal strike. This power, which is still in the Act,38 has, as far as 
can be ascertained, never been used. 


In 1936 the Opposition unsuccessfully introduced an amendment to 
the ILC.&A. Amendment Bill which would have empowered the 
Arbitration Court to cancel the registration of a union ‘for any reasons 
which appear to it to be good’.39 In 1939 the Labour Government 
brought down, with rather more hope of success, its own de-registration 
measure to be used specifically in the event of a ‘discontinuance of 
employment ’, the definition of which was very broad.40 The power 
was vested in the Minister of Labour with no right of appeal from his 
decision. The Minister pointed out 4! that de-registration would mean 
that the union’s current award or agreement would be cancelled. This 
would necessarily involve, he was careful to emphasise, cancellation 
of the compulsory unionism provisions embodied in the award or 
agreement. 


Before 1951 the de-registration power was used on six occasions. 
In five of these it appeared to be no more effective than the more 
orthodox penalties.42 The sixth case was that of the Auckland Branch 
of the N.Z. Carpenters and Joiners’ Union in March 1949, a crucial 
election year — which possibly accounts in part for the determination, 
more evident than in the previous cases, which was shown then by the 
Labour Government in its use of de-registration. After the branch 
had been de-registered, a new union was formed by a section of the 
old union’s membership on the understanding that registration under 
the Act would be obtainable ‘ provided a certain official was in no way 
connected with’ the new union.43 De-registration proved effective in 
this case as a means of deposing the local branch leaders ; and, as the 
leaders of the new union have since testified,44 it was compulsory 


38 1.C.&A. Act 1954, s.197. 


39 N.Z.P.D., vol. 245, pp. 24-5. At the 1928 National Industrial Conference 
the Employers’ Federation had pressed for the inclusion in the Act of a 
deregistration penalty “ ; ‘serious breach’ of an award or industrial 


agreement: Report 0’ __.eedings, p. 133. 

40 I.C.&A. Amend_.cat Act 1939, 8.2; re-enacted as s.198 of I.C. & A. Act 1954. 
4] N.Z.P.D., vol. 254, p. 478. 

42 Hare, op. cit., p. 262. 

43 ‘Auckland Star’, 29/3/49. 


44 Auckland Carpenters and Joiners’ Union, Submissions on the I.C.& A. 
Amendment Bill 1951. The new union is still autonomous, but there have 
recently been signs of reconciliation with the former parent body: see N.Z. 
Building Worker’ for February and September 1955. 
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unionism which enabled it to remain effective. It was not until two 
years later, however, that the de-registration weapon met its most 
severe test and, in company with extensive emergency powers, 
recorded its greatest success. Six unions 45 were de-registered during 
the waterfront dispute of 1951, the biggest industrial upheaval in 
New Zealand’s history. The part played by compulsory unionism in 
the success of de-registration is most strikingly illustrated in the case 
of the Wellington Drivers’ Union, whose members refused to transport 
cargo unloaded by servicemen. 


Two days after the union was de-registered, a new Wellington 
(thirty-mile radius) Drivers’ Union — the old union had covered the 
Wairarapa and the Manawatu also — was registered under the I.C. & A. 
Act with the necessary approval of the Minister of Labour.4® Next 
day, however, the secretary of the old union announced that his 
organisation intended to register under the Trade Unions Act 1908, 
for which no Ministerial approval was required. Before the day was 
out, the Minister had issued a statement pointing out that all drivers 
in the relevant area would be obliged to join the new union when it 
had obtained an award from the Arbitration Court. He added: 
‘I hardly think that drivers will be anxious to join (the old union) 
when the know that they will be involved in paying two union 
subscriptions.’ 47 On April 30 the new union received its award from 
the Court and the Minister was able to state unequivocally that there 
was ‘now a legal obligation on all employers . . . to call upon their 
drivers to become members’ of the new union. He emphasised 
that membership of the old union, then registered under the Trade 
Unions Act, did not comply with the compulsory unionism provisions 
of the I.C. & A. Act and their insertion in the award.48 During the 
succeeding three weeks ‘about fifty’ drivers were dismissed for 
refusing to join the new union.49 


45 N.Z. Waterside Workers, February 28; Wellington, Nelson, Marlborough 
and Taranaki Freezing Workers, March 27; Portland Cement Workers, April 3; 
Golden Bay Cement Workers, April 3; Wellington Drivers, April 10; Ohura 
Coal Miners, May 31. 


46 The Act requires such approval before a new union may be registered in 
place of one the Minister has deregistered: I.C. & A. Act 1954, s.198(4). 

47 ‘Evening Post’, 13/4/51. 

48 : : Dominion ”, 1/5/51. To make assurance double sure, the old union's 
registration under the Trade Unions Act was cancelled next day by the Minister 


acting under j his emergency powers; and new regulations were gazetted 
empowering him to prevent other registrations under that Act. 


49 ‘Dominion’, 19/5/51. 
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When the waterfront dispute ended, determined use of the 
de-registration-compulsory unionism weapon, coupled with the 
Government's resolve (particularly in the case of the watersiders) to 
register only local unions,50 had resulted in the replacement of the 
former national Waterside Workers’ Union by twenty-six separate port 
unions.51 The area formerly covered by the Wellington Drivers’ 
Union was split up between six organisations ; 52 and the de-registered 
Freezing Workers’ Union, formerly extending from Taranaki to Nelson, 
was supplanted by twelve local unions.53 In the circumstances 
de-registration had justified its later description by Sir Arthur Tyndall, 
Judge of the Arbitration Court, as the ‘ most effective action’ against 
striking unions.54 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION FOR ALL 


The 1951 demonstration of the way compulsory unionism gives a 
keener edge to Ministerial de-registration also provides a pointer to 
another of its functions — one which is more constant in operation and 
perhaps of greater importance on a long view. 

The original mark of New Zealand’s compulsory arbitration system 
was that in the first instance it was voluntary for workers’ unions. 
They could choose whether or not to submit to the compulsory awards 
and determinations of the Arbitration Court by registering under the 
Act. If, dissatisfied with the results of compulsory arbitration, they 
wished to negotiate directly with employers and legally to be able to 
resort to the strike when they wished,55 they could on their own 
initiative cancel their registration under the Act after the expiry of 
the relevant award or agreement.56 They could then register under 


50 See Prime Minister’s statement: ‘ Dominion’, 21/4/51. 

51 Annual Report, Department of Labour, 1952, p. 24 and Appendices. As at 
the beginning of 1956, twenty-five watersiders’ unions were registered: in 1955 
the two Wellington unions which had operated since 1951 were amalgamated. 
52 Ibid. As at the beginning of 1956, three unions were still registered: one 
of these, however, was the old union in name as well as in fact and had twenty 
times the membership of the other two combined. 

53 Ibid. As at the beginning of 1956, these twelve unions were still registered. 


54 ‘The Settlement of Labor Disputes in New Zealand’ (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology), p. 56. 

55 A course of action which the Government of the day was eager to point out 
as being readily available: see statement, Minister of Labour, (1908) N.Z.P.D., 
vol. 145, p. 482. | 
56 There were difficulties, however, as shown by the three ballots that were 
necessary before the Waihi Miners’ Union could muster the prescribed majority 
of its total membership in order to deregister iteelf in 1911: H. E. Holland, 
‘The Tragic Story of the Waihi Strike’, p. 20. 
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the Trade Unions Act of 1878 or, later, of 1908. In law, a union 
registered under the I.C.& A. Act to-day is still at liberty to cancel 
its registration by its own action, at an appropriate time and subject 
to the consent of a majority of its members.57 In practice the situation 
is less straightforward. 

The I.C. & A. Amendment Act of 1905 included a provision, still in 
the Act,58 binding every worker — whether or not a member of the 
union which has obtained it from the Court —to the terms of any 
award covering the industry or trade in which he is employed. The 
full significance of this provision was shown by the action of a 
determined government in 1912. Coupled with the existence of a 
small dissident faction and vigorous punitive measures on the part 
of the Government, it was used against the striking Waihi Gold Miners’ 
Union which, as an affiliate of the ‘Red’ Federation of Labour, had 
previously cancelled its registration under the I.C.&A. Act and 
registered under the Trade Unions Act. The effect of the provision, 
as demonstrated then, has been bitterly described by the historian of 
the Waihi strike. 


Obviously, if a majority of a union decides in its own interest to 
remain outside the C. & A. Act, and then an infinitesimal minority 
can register under the C. & A. Act — with all the power conferred 
as to getting an award for the whole — and thus force the majority 
back into registration, majority rule becomes a ‘farce and the 
so-called cancellation and strike guarantees of the C.&A. Act a 
dead letter.59 


Thus even before 1936 the position of a union outside the arbitration 
system could only be described as precarious, any fifteen workers being 
able to register as a union under the Act. Union leaders, it has been 
claimed,® were well aware of this. Since 1936 the position of such 
a union has been untenable because the legal enforcement of union 
membership, introduced then, is applicable only in regard to unions 
registered under the I.C.& A. Act. This means that the members — 
and hence the existence — of a union not so registered would be at the 
mercy of a minority, or of a rival organisation, which was willing and 
able to register and obtain an award and thus legally compel them to 
join the registered union. This has been dramatically demonstrated 
5? = 1.C.& A. Act 1954, s.85. 

38 Ibid., 3.153. 
59 H. E. Holland, op. cit., p. 185 (my italics). 
60 W. H. Crocker, ‘Economic Record’, November 1928, p. 237. 
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in a recent Australian example.61 The experience of the Wellington 
Drivers’ Union in 1951, even though the circumstances were in many 
ways exceptional, is a further illustration of the tremendous obstacle 
facing a union outside the Act. At the time the drivers’ case was 
unfolding, the 1951 National Conference of the N.Z. Carpenters and 
Joiners’ Union considered a remit urging that the union cancel its 
registration under the I.C.& A. Act. The proposal was unanimously 
supported in principle but it was voted out, some delegates going 
against their instructions to defeat it. As speakers pointed out, 
de-registration would place the union’s existence in jeopardy : 62 the 
way would be clear for the registration of another, or other, unions 
whose recruiting problems would be solved by compulsory unionism. 


It is true that if the Carpenters’ Union had cancelled its registration, 
there would legally have been two check-points to be passed before 
compulsion could have come to the aid of a new union, which would 
necessarily be a minority organisation since a majority of the original 
union’s total membership must have favoured its de-registration. The 
first is at the point where the Registrar of Industrial Unions must satisfy 
himself that the applicant society is qualified to be registered under 
the Act.63_ This is likely to be a political dgcision in view of the fact 
that (under the provision & requiring the consent of the Minister 
of Labour to the registration of a union in an industry already covered 
by another union) the Minister's consent has in practice become a 
“condition precedent to the registration of any new union . . . and 
there is no appeal from his decision ’.65 A union which has voluntarily 
cancelled its registration under the I.C.& A. Act would hardly be 
entitled to expect much consideration from governments which, 
whatever their political colour, have clung to the compulsory 
abritration system. 


The second check-point is at the stage where the newly-registered . 
factional union applies to the Court for an award, in which the 
compulsory unionism provision will be inserted as a matter of course. 


61 A few months after the enactment in 1953 of compulsory unionism, 
applicable only to unions registered under the N.S.W. Industrial Arbitration 
Act, the 4,400-strong Public Service Clerical Officers’ Association, which in 
1951 had been refused such registration, was forced into dissolution by legal 
compulsion which drained its membership into the ranks of a rival, registered 
union. 

62 . Minutes, p. 21. 

63 I.C.&A. Act 1954, s.55(1). 

64 Ibid., s.58(1). ‘ 

65 A. J. Mazengarb, ‘Industrial Laws of New Zealand’, p. 135. 
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At this point the voluntarily de-registered union, if granted permission 
to appear,66 might persuade the Court to refuse to grant an award to 
the new union.87 In a case where the circumstances were, broadly 
speaking, of this nature the Court did in fact take this course.®% 
An application by the N.Z. Theatrical Employees’ Union, registered 
under the Act, for an award to cover theatre managers was opposed 
by the N.Z. Theatre Managers’ Association, an organisation which was 
not registered under the Act but which included the “great majority ° 
of the managers who would have been affected by such an award. 
After granting the Association a hearing, the Court declined to make 
an award on the ground that the applicant union was not “fairly 
representative of the workers in question’. In other instances, 
however, the case of the Wellington Drivers’ Union in 1951 being an 
example, the Court has made an award on the application of a 
registered union representing a minority of the workers affected, most 
of whom were already members of another union outside the 
jurisdiction of the Court. 

Like the theatre managers’ case, that of the Drivers’ Unon may 
be considered only broadly similar to the case of a voluntarily 
de-registered union with which this argument is concerned: the 
Theatre Managers’ Association had never been registered under the 
Act, while the de-registration of the Drivers’ Union for action ia 
support of a strike was outside that union’s control. Nevertheless, the 
case of the Drivers’ Union is relevant to the argument in a way that 
the theatre managers’ is not, for this reason. The motive influencing 
a union to de-register itself voluntarily would normally be, as it was 
in the case of the N.Z. Carpenters’ Union cited above, to enable the 
union to negotiate directly with employers without third-party 
intervention ; the assumption would be that it could gain more for its 
members by such methods than by taking its claims to the Arbitration 
Court. Now, regaining the right to direct negotiation, without final 
resort to arbitration being compulsory, necessarily involves regaining 
the legal right to strike subject to the conditions imposed by the Labour 
Disputes Investigation Act 1918. It is hardly conceivable that a 
union would be willing to forego the protection otherwise afforded 
by the arbitration system if it were not both willing and able to make 
use of the strike as an industrial bargaining weapon —a procedure 
contrary to settled governmental policy and to the purposes of 


66 I.C.&A. Act 1954, 5.164. 
67 Ibid., 5.145. 


68 (1949) Book of Awards, vol. 49, p. 478. 
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compulsory arbitration. Thus, given the existence of four factors — 
the registration of a minority union, the use of the strike by the 
de-registered union, the threat to the arbitration system which is 
implicit in successful strike action, and the consistent anti-strike policy 
of New Zealand governments — the contention that in such circum- 
stances the Court would nevertheless refuse to grant a minority award 
is, at best, a theoretical quibble. The Court did grant such awards 
in 1951, and in 1912 in connection with the Waihi strike. Moreover, 
the mere possibility that the Court may grant an award to a minority 
union is surely sufficient to deter unions, otherwise willing, from 
voluntarily de-registering themselves. In any event, the question of 
imposing compulsory unionism in favour of a minority union may be. 
removed from the Court’s jurisdiction, with the co-operation of the 
employers concerned, by the negotiation and filing of an industrial 
agreement, which must also provide for compulsory unionism in order 
to comply with the law. 

Another loop-hole may be envisaged in the statutory provisions 
permitting, in certain circumstances, the employment of non-unionists 
(this term would include members of a de-registered union) despite 
the operation of compulsory unionism.6® To qualify, however, a 
non-unionist employee must have held his job since before the coming 
into force of the original award or agreement making union member- 
ship compulsory ; and, further, his employment may be continued 
only as long as there is no member of the relevant union “available 
to do the particular work ... and... . ready and willing to 
undertake it ’.72 In other words the non-unionist is employed subject 
always to the right of a unionist to apply for his job and to be given 
absolute preference in regard to it. The security of the non-unionist's 
tenure may be increased where the negotiating union represents a 
definite minority, though a threat to permanent employment would 
always exist and be likely to exert considerable pressure toward 
conformity. On the other hand, if employers were favourable to the 
minority union, which would be highly probable in view of the 
likelihood of strike action by the de-registered organisation, this 
provision of the Act would be valueless to members of the original 
union as, again, was shown in the case of the Wellington Drivers’ 
Union in 1951. 


69 I.C.&A. Act 1954, s.174(5) (b). The Act also provides that a non-unionist 
may be employed, subject to an application for his job by a unionist, where 
membership of the relevant union is limited by an award or order of the Court: 
ibid., 3.174(5) (a). 


70 = Ibid., s.174(5) (b). 
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This situation and its practical implications thus make nonsense of 
the official statement of the N.Z. Federation of Labour, legally correct 
though it may be, that ‘no union is compelled to register’ under the 
I.C. & A. Act, and that a ‘ registered union, of course, can choose to be 
de-registered ’.71_ On the other wing of the trade union movement, 
they also make nonsense of the committee recommendation, put 
forward at the 1951 Wages Conference of the short-lived N.Z. Trade 
Union Congress, that those Congress affiliates who could ‘by their 
particular structure leave the jurisdiction of the Arbitration Court and 
register under the Trade Unions Act’ should do so.72 The N.Z. 
Carpenters’ Union, affiliated to the Congress, moved to put the 
committee’s recommendation into effect, as described above. The 
decision of the National Conference against de-registration was the 
only decision compatible with the continued existence of the union. 
Compulsory arbitration has become compulsory in a sense never 
envisaged by its creators and, apparently, often unappreciated by 
those whom it most concerns. 


THE UNION-STATE RELATIONSHIP 


Compulsory unionism is more than a means of making compulsory 
arbitration compulsory in the complete sense of the term, more than 
a means of increasing the hazards of direct action by the unions. 
It is the logically unanswerable justification for extended and detailed 
legislative intervention in the affairs and activities of the unions. 


Compulsory membership is the mark of the modern State. It is 
compulsory membership, enforced by the State’s monopoly of the 
legitimate use of coercion within its territory, which fundamentally 
separates the State from the network of secondary, or voluntary, 
associations existing within its framework. As far as the democratic 
State is concerned, the individual is free to decide whether he will 
join such associations ; 73 and correspondingly, the democratic State 
71 ‘History of the Carpenters’ Dispute 1949’, issued by the National Executive, 
Federation of Labour, p. 3. 

72 Report of the Wages etc. Committee, February 1951. 


73 Of course, compulsory membership may be, and is enforced in a variety of 
ways, from the union- and closed-shop agreements of the British trade union 
and the stop-list of the trade association to the social pressure or business 
necessity enforcing membership of — or donations to —a political party, church 
or social club. These forms of compulsion, however, stand apart from the State 
and its powers, though their existence is likely to become increasingly a matter 
yet concerns the welfare State. See V. L. Allen, ‘Power in Trade Unions’, 
p. 58. 
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other hand, where the State employs its unique powers to compel a 
person to join a particular association, then it may be justly claimed 
that the State has a parallel obligation to that person to ensure that 
will hesitate to interfere in the affairs of those associations.74 On the 
the rules he is compelled to comply with and the activities he is 
compelled to finance are not at variance with general State policy. 
An undeniable moral right devolves on the State to mould and 
supervise the functioning of an organisation whose existence the State 
guarantees. Whatever other motives may be behind such action, 
increasing State interference in the activities and internal affairs of 
New Zealand unions is at once justified and assured by compulsory 
unionism. 

The use made of the preference clause by the Arbitration Court 
foreshadows in milder form this feature of compulsory unionism. For 
example, the Court refused an application for preference on the ground 
that the union had been party to an illegal strike over two years 
earlier ;75 on an application for renewal of an award, it declined 
to continue the preference clause in order to “mark its disapproval ’ 
of the union’s action in banning overtime during a dispute.76 The uses 
of preference were not limited to punishing and warning, as illustrated 
generally by the standard ‘open union’ requirement referred to 
previously and, in individual cases, by the Court’s grant of preference 
on condition that the union concerned did not ‘join any association 
of trade-unions ’,”7 and its refusal to make the grant to a union so long 
as its rules provided for benefit schemes.78 There was, indeed, as 
Siegfried points out, ‘another side’ to preference —‘it has led to a 
much stricter supervision of the trade unions by the Court’.79 


There is thus a reminiscent ring in the statement made by the 
Minister of Labour when introducing the de-registration measure in 
1989: ‘This Bill is tantamount to telling a union that (it) cannot 
. . . enjoy the principles of compulsory unionism on the one hand and 
retain the right to strike on the other hand’.80 That the industrial 


74 Note the traditional reluctance of British Courts to interfere in the internal 
affairs of voluntary associations: cf. Dawkins vy. Antrobus (1881) 17 Ch.D. 615; 
also the Australian case, Cameron v. Hogan (1934) 51 C.L.R. 358. 


75 Annual Report, Department of Labour, 1916, p. 4. 
76 Ibid., 1918, p. 5. 

77+ «Ibid., 1914, p. 15. 

78 Ibid., 1926, p. 7. 

79 ‘Democracy in New Zealand’, p. 146. 

80 N.Z.P.D., vol. 254, p. 478. 
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wing of the New Zealand Labour movement has, apparently, failed 
to grasp the implications of compulsory unionism in this connection 
is exemplified by its stated attitude to compulsory unionism on the 
one side, and to State interference in its activities and internal affairs 
on the other. 

When the Minister of Labour disclosed to the National Council 
of the Federation of Labour in 1947 the Government's proposed 
legislation to make secret ballots on strikes compulsory, he met with 
vigorous opposition to ‘ any interference on the part of the State into 
the domestic affairs of unions ’.81 The I.C. & A. amending act of that 
year was passed over the Federation’s protests. During the debate 
it was evident that the point of compulsory unionism had not been 
missed on the other side of the House. Mr Marshall spoke for the 
National Opposition. 

If the unions were voluntary organisations, it might be reasonable 

to say that they should determine the rules for the conducting of 

the secret ballot themselves. If they were voluntary organisations, 

a member could resign if he was dissatisfied. But they are not 

voluntary organisations.82 

In 1950 the National Government dealt a body-blow to Labour 
Party funds by the enactment of a measure stipulating that political 
expenditure by any union registered under the I.C.&A. Act could 
be sanctioned only by the favourable vote of a majority of its total 
membership.83 One Government argument answered, if it failed to 
silence, the Labour Opposition’s desperate vocal battle against the 
Bill: ‘What we are doing here is guarding the rights of union 
members. . . . A minority should have no right to commit the 
remainder in the matter of expenditure of funds . . . when there is 
compulsory unionism.’ 84 On the other hand ‘It is not proposed 
to apply the same rules to voluntary organisations, because members 
can always resign if they are dissatisfied with what is being done.’ 85 


81 Annual Report, N.Z. Federation of Labour, 1948, p. 6. 
82 N.Z.P.D., Vol. 278, p. 49; see also (Webb) ibid., p. 29. 


83 Political Disabilities Removal Amendment Act 1950. The Amendment 
merely re-enacted in this respect the terms of the Labour Government’s origi 
Act of 1936. Under the Labour administration the provision had been flexibly 
interpreted, most unions being content with a simple majority of votes cast. 
An amendment in 1948 (Statutes Amendment Act 1948), the result of an 
auditor’s warning to a generous union contributor to Labour Party funds, made 
statutory what had become customary: see N.Z.P.D., vol. 291, pp. 2792 and 2824. 
The difference in 1950 was the intention to enforce the Act. 

84 (Sullivan) N.Z.P.D., vol. 291, p. 2785. 


85 (Polson) ibid., vol. 292, p. 3074. 
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As in the 1950 debate, every Opposition speaker laboured the theme 
of “unfair discrimination ’ 86 when in 1951 the House was considering 
the I.C. & A. and Police Offences Amendment Bills, which considerably 
extended State powers over the internal management of unions and 
raised higher the legal barriers against strike action. The Federation 
of Labour, too, asked ‘ why have workers’ unions alone been singled 
out for this legislative control ?’ 87 and complained that ‘we know of 
no democratic country where the State enters into the affairs of the 
trade unions in the manner proposed by this Bill’.88 At the same 
time, however, the Federation proclaimed that compulsory unionism 
was its policy ‘on principle ’,89 and its belief that ‘in the light of all 
the circumstances, compulsory unionism is in the best interests of 
all workers ’.90 


It was left to Mr Shand, in the debate on the I.C. & A. Amendment 
Bill, to explain how discrimination breeds discrimination : 
So long as there was no compulsion . . . I fee] that the Government 
should have been extremely chary of interfering in any way with 
the administration of the unions, but when the Government takes 
upon itself to compel people to join a particular trade union there 
is a responsibility on the Government to define the limits of the 
authority of that trade union over the compulsory members. That 
is the justification for most of the contentious clauses in this Bill.91 
For the unions, the vital difference between compulsory unionism 
and preference in this context is that while the grantor, and hence 
supervisor, in the case of preference was the Arbitration Court, in the 
case of compulsory unionism it is the political heads of the State ; and 
compared with the judges, they have considerably greater powers at 
hand to impose the ‘ much stricter supervision’ observed by Siegfried 
—in addition to stronger reasons for imposing it and somewhat less 
impartiality. The leaders of the New Zealand trade union movement 
have shown clearly that they are aware of the coin in which they are 
paying. But it would seem that after twenty years’ experience they 
have not yet squarely faced one of the most costly items in the bill. 


86 (Mathison) ibid., vol. 290, p. 1414. 

87 Submissions on the I.C. & A. Amendment Bill 1951, p. 6. 
88 Ibid., p. 15. 

89 Ibid., p. 9. 

90 Ibid., p. 8. 

91 N.Z.P.D., vol. 296, pp. 886-7. 


Mr. L. S. Amery and the Commonwealth 


W. F. GUTTERIDGE 


SucH was Mr. L. S. AMERy’s patent devotion to the British Empire 
that one of his colleagues once remarked of his attempts on behalf 
of an Australian Rhodes Scholar that he would elect even an emu or a 
giraffe to a Fellowship at All Souls.. He was an imperialist and 
maintained his imperialist enthusiasm unflaggingly until his death in 
September 1955 at the age of eighty. More than any other feature 
of his long career it earned him the description “the most consistent 
of our politicians ’. 

But if we can judge by the careers of certain of our greatest 
statesmen, consistency is not a necessary political virtue. There is a 
hint of rigidity, of inflexibility, in the term, which, particularly when 
coupled with the word ‘imperialist’ is dangerous to a reputation. 
This danger Mr. Amery seems in retrospect to have avoided, for his 
concept of empire proved adaptable to the changing international 
circumstances of the first half of the twentieth century. If there had 
been such a term in use, he would, as he himself implied, have died 
a ‘ Commonwealthist ’. 

It is because his life’s work reflected more than any other’s the 
extraordinary transition from empire to multi-racial commonwealth 
that his ideological progress is historically significant. He began as a 
“New Imperialist ’— an admirer of Joseph Chamberlain, whose main 
contribution to the empire was in the fields of colonial economic 
‘ development and imperial preference, and who is nowadays held to 
have initiated the chains of circumstances which led respectively to 
the Ottawa Conference of 1932 and to the establishment of the 
Colonial Development Corporation. Mr. Amery followed this path, 
it might almost be said, with a slavish devotion to outmoded economic 
theories. “A Balanced Economy’ which had little regard for the 
particular economic interests of, for example, Canada was the subject 
of one of his last published works. But in the sphere of political 
thought concerned primarily with the international status of the 
self-governing dominions, he was himself a leader. 


Responsibility for the evolution of the Commonwealth idea has in 
recent years been attributed to the impact on British imperial policy 
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of events in Canada, in South Africa and lately in India, as represented 
in the persons of Sir Robert Borden, Field Marshal Smuts and 
Mr. Nehru. But a change in policy of this nature, however pragmatic, 
could never have been achieved had not the climate of informed 
opinion in Britain been such as to encourage it. Mr. Amery’s 
contribution to this was both propagandist and practical. Though not 
at the time the most distinguished of those who moved in the circles 
of which Joseph Chamberlain and Lord Milner were the centres, he 
had readier access to the columns of The Times. 

As a journalist, if that is the proper term, and indeed as a writer 
generally, he was rarely without an apparent purpose : his books from 
“The Times History of the War in South Africa’ and ‘Unity and 
Strength ’, published in 1912, to the three volumes of ‘ My Political 
Life * published since 1953 are testimony to this. He saw the mistakes 
and lessons of the past, particularly of the Anglo-Boer hostility, and 
from them acquired an unbounded and often unjustified optimism. 
A sense of creativeness — of taking part in the evolution of a political 
institution of a unique kind— pervaded his writing, which was 
perhaps for that reason at its best and most virile on the subject of 
the Imperial Conference of 1907. The Conference of 1926 and the 
subsequent debates on the Statute of Westminster again gave him the 
opportunity to display his talents. These occasions indicate the truth 
of the criticism, which his contemporaries made of him, that he was 
inclined to adopt too academic an approach to human affairs. He did, 
nevertheless, himself take many practical steps towards that integration 
of the empire which he prized so highly. 

The possibility, however distant, of Imperial Federation entranced 
Mr. Amery as a young man. He admitted in his autobiography to a 
naive enthusiasm for such a constitutional solution —a delusion from 
which many of his contemporaries also suffered. This suggests that 
the ‘ New Imperialists ’ took more account of Britain’s role and burden 
than of the attitude of the self-governing dominions. But the plans 
for federation did not get beyond a vague notion of association 
between these white settled territories. 

A realisation of responsibility, coupled with the struggle for power 
in Europe and such new concepts as the Darwinian theory of evolution 
with its emphasis on the survival of the fittest, had moreover produced 
a sense of racial superiority which proved slow to disperse. Not even 
the future of the treasured Indian Empire was conceived of at that 
time in terms of self-government. The change of view which 
Mr. Amery underwent without any betrayal of principle is measurable 
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by a comparison of this atmosphere with his ready public acceptance 
of the need for Indian independence in 1947. 

‘The starting point of all my political thinking, from schooldays 
onwards, had been the British Empire or Commonwealth conceived 
as a unit and as the final object of patriotic emotion and action.’ 
In these unequivocal terms he stated his political faith when he began 
to write of his whole experience. It is not hard to see how he came 
to commit himself to the policy of imperial preference — a policy which 
was in its crude state unjust to those comparatively backward colonies 
who in the 1930’s, and even in more recent years, stood to gain from 
the import of cheap manufactured goods from whatever source. 
And yet as early as 1904 he was anxious lest Chamberlain’s campaign 
should succeed only because of the demand for industrial protection 
against competition at the expense of what he called ‘the Empire 
side of it’. In retrospect, however, he regretted the failure to bring 
Canada into the system of trade mainly because it might have 
prevented our post-1945 ‘dependence on American charity and our 
difficulties over the dollar exchange ’. 

In the political field also one can discern in his writings the over- 
riding desire to see Britain strong, and, as a means to this end, a 
co-ordinated Empire. It was, curiously, F. S. Oliver’s ‘Life of 
Alexander Hamilton’ with its emphatic statement of the case for a 
strong central government which seems to have brought home to him 
the dangers inherent in limiting the sovereignty of young nations and 
suggested the encouragement of free co-operation. This was the 
theme which he developed in a series of articles in The Times in the 
spring of 1907 under the general heading ‘The Conference and 
Imperial Unity’. ‘The Colonies,’ he wrote, “have grown to man’s 
estate and, what is more, are conscious of the fact.’ The weaknesses 
of the existing system, he suggested, lay in the continued responsibility 
of an Imperial Government and Parliament, in which the colonies were 
not represented, for matters vitally affecting their survival. He 
recognised the danger of their being dragged unwillingly into war — 
a danger which, except in the case of South Africa, only became an 
urgent reality to them during the Chanak crisis of 1922. The crux of 
the problem was the acceptance of the principle of equality and along 
with it means of adequate consultation on defence matters. 

His views on the Admiralty’s desire to retain centralized control 
over an imperial Navy suggested an understanding of particularist 
sentiment, which his rigid economic doctrines tended to offset. He was 
patently puzzled, even in the light of subsequent events, by Sir 
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Wilfred Laurier’s treatment of preference as ‘purely a Trade policy 
conceived in Canada’s interest’. The Canadians’ fear of a re-assertion 
of British control by this means and through a conference secretariat, 
and of the danger of being dragged into, what Laurier called, ‘the 
vortex of European militarism’ came, in his view, near to frustrating 
the conference. Yet he would have admitted that he was never far 
in his mind from the possibility of the trend towards independence 
being checked and even reversed. But ‘ Interdependence’ must have 
at that time involved more than nominal dependence on Britain, if 
only by reason of her fiscal resources and preponderance of population. 
This was a fact of which Canada and South Africa were to become 
increasingly conscious—a reasonable sentiment which found its 
expression in the Imperial Conference of 1926 of which Mr. Amery as 
both Dominions and Colonial Secretary was himself the principal 
organizer. 

It has often been said of Gibbon Wakefield that, debarred from 
parliament and ministerial office as he was by early indiscretions, he 
achieved far more by informal than he would ever have by official 
means. Of Mr. Amery, it can be said that his achievement by both 
both means was remarkable. He retained the confidence which 
enabled him at the age of thirty-one, in the course of a dinner party, 
to extract from Alfred Beit, as a Rhodes Trustee, £40,000 for the 
endowment of a chair of Imperial History at Oxford. His contribution 
to the facilities available in Britain for imperial studies was 
extraordinary, and stemmed in the first place from the reasonable 
conviction that the first Rhodes Scholars would be frustrated by the 
lack of books and teaching on the Empire. During the 1939-45 war 
he encouraged London University to investigate the question, and 
thus assisted at the birth of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
there: even more recently he was chairman of the committee which 
raised over £150,000 to endow a Professorship and Readership in 
Commonwealth Studies at Cambridge as a memorial to Field-Marshal 
Smuts. But such academic interests were accompanied by action in 
other fields whenever possible. He played, for instance, a leading 
part in the founding of the Empire (now the Commonwealth) 
Parliamentary Association. It was, however, his acceptance of 
appropriate ministerial office which enabled him to approach the 
climax of his career. 

In the post-1918 period his recognition of the outlook of the 
Dominion Governments revealed a sensitivity which his academic 
expositions had previously tended to disguise. He saw then, as he 
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made clear in ‘Thoughts on the Constitution ’, that it was not only 
necessary to confirm the actual independence of the Dominions but to 
remove ‘every last vestige . . . of mere historical form, which might 
be thought to limit the complete independence and equality of the 


Dominion Governments ’. 


In 1919 his appointment as Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had been a condition of Lord Milner’s acceptance of the 
Colonial Office, and in 1924 it was Mr. Amery’s turn to make his 
terms in a similar situation. He accepted the Colonial Office provided 
only that he was allowed to create an entirely separate office of 
Dominion Affairs, thereby emphasizing the importance of such 
questions and eliminating ‘lingering suspicions’ of Britain’s attitude. 
He was thus able to prove for the first time in an official capacity his 
appreciation of the administrative implications of the theories which 
he had already for twenty years expounded. 


His immediate interest in the problems of Colonial development, 
especially in the investigation of parasites threatening crops and herds 
in different parts of the Commonwealth, and in the expansion of 
railway and steamer services in East Africa, marked him as the direct 
administrative heir of Joseph Chamberlain. He even secured the 
extension of the Uganda railway which had been constructed originally 
with funds approved by Parliament at the instigation of his famous 
predecessor in 1895. His work on Empire trade and the establishment 
of the Empire Marketing Board were also part of the tradition which 
he himself had made almost as much as inherited. But he was soon 
involved in the constitutional issue which resulted in the expression 
at the 1926 Conference of what he termed ‘the new Commonwealth 
conception’. The inconsistency of the Dominion views of the imperial 
relationship perturbed him, and his reaction to the attitude of the 
Canadian and South African Prime Ministers at this period, who 
clearly mistrusted the ability of their High Commissioners in London 
‘to avoid “ subordinate Colonial status’ for their countries, was realistic. 
In this situation his affection for Canada, which was not only national 
but domestic, was an extra assistance. He played a leading part in 
ensuring that the Conference established in the case, for instance, of 
South Africa the ‘implicit faith in her. full and free nationhood upon 
the basis of equality with every other member of the Commonwealth ’ 
which General Hertzog demanded. His only regret was that 
‘Commonwealth’, though ‘ a fine old Saxon word’, as he put it, 


lacked an adjective like ‘imperialist’ with which one might assert 
belief in its value. 
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Thereafter, as indeed it had been before, his concern was for the 
creation of new links. He had no use for the nostalgic view of Empire. 
On November 20, 1931, in the debate on the Statute of Westminster 
he followed Mr. Churchill who had made, he said, ‘a speech which 
I feel was based upon a conception of the British Empire utterly 
different from that which I hold. I do not believe that this Empire 
can be held on the foundation of old legislative supremacy, but only 
on the foundation of free co-operation.’ He viewed his role in this 
as the creation of something new rather than as the destruction of 
something old which had stood the test of time. The Statute seemed 
to many a revolutionary change in more than legal status—a view 
which has in many cases been modified by the passing of time. 
To Mr. Amery it may have seemed in retrospect in later years that all 
that came thereafter was an anticlimax, however much he immersed 
himself in plans for economic co-operation — a recurring subject for 
his writings. 

His reactions to the problem of Indian independence do, however, 
illustrate his total commitment to the implications of the Common- 
wealth ideal. Again he came itno conflict with his almost exact. 
contemporary, Churchill. “We regard it as India’s ultimate destiny 
to stand in no inferior status to ourselves within the Commonwealth 
of British nations,’ he said in reply to a speech on the India Bill which 
he felt to be unnecessarily pessimistic. But in spite of, or perhaps 
because of, these clashes, when Sir Winston came to power in 1940, 
Mr. Amery was invited to go to the India Office. There he 
endeavoured, in the frustrating conditions of the war, to advance the 
cause of what he now saw as likely to become a genuine multi-racial 
association of free nations, a notion which, as he said in a lecture at 
Oxford in 1947, ‘means the creation of new broader patriotisms which 
may help to solve problems hitherto insoluble ’. His proved consistency 
was matched only by his extraordinary optimism. No man apart from 
General Smuts had such faith in and made such a contribution to the 
Commonwealth as ‘a dynamic evolving system, always going forward 
to new destinies ’. 


Labour Candidates for the New Zealand 
House of Representatives, 1890 - 1916 


Part 3: 1902-1908 


NORMAN D. STEVENS 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1902 

While in the general election of 1899 there had been signs of a 
move towards independence in politics by labour, in 1902 those first 
traces of a real break with the Liberal Party had practically 
disappeared. Labour was once again content to back Seddon and 
the Liberal Party rather than to form a separate party. Labour did, 
however, run a few candidates in this election independent from the 
Liberal Party. In the election of 1902, which saw the Liberals 
returned to power once more, some 48 candidates received labour 
support and of those 48, 23 were elected. 

In Auckland the Trades and Labour Council, which had taken an 
active role in the last three general elections, decided that it should 
no Jonger take a very active role in politics. To avoid becoming 
directly involved in the campaign, the Trades and Labour Council 
sponsored the establishment of a Workers’ Political Organization. 
This organization decided that there was a possibility of electing two 
labour candidates in Auckland City and called a meeting to select 
those candidates. A. Rosser and J. Fawcus, both of whom had been 
nominated to the Workers’ Political Organization by the Trades and 
Labour Council, were selected and received the backing and assistance 
of at least seventeen unions with a membership of around 2,000. 
After Rosser and Fawcus had been selected, the secretary of the 
Liberal and Labour Federation asked the Workers’ Political 
Organization to hold a conference with the executive of his 
organization in order to try to reduce the number of labour candidates 
for the Auckland City electorate. The Workers’ Political Organization 
replied that as the unions had selected two candidates, it was not in 
the power of the executive to reduce the number and furthermore 
that the organization recognised no labour candidates but Rosser and 
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Fawcus. The Liberal and Labour Federation then proceeded to take 
a ballot to select the candidates it would back. The names of both 
Rosser and Fawcus were included in the balloting but neither was 
selected. The candidates chosen were: Joseph H. Witheford, a 
newspaper reporter and gold prospector ; Alfred Kidd, a hotel owner 
who was president of the Auckland Licensed Victuallers’ Association 
and who was completing his second term as mayor of Auckland ; 
and W. J. Napier. 


The Workers’ Political Organization in Auckland also endorsed 
W. H. Lucas, secretary of the Miners’ Union, in Thames and John 
Stallworthy, a teacher and journalist who was president of the Timnber 
Workers’ Union and earlier had been instrumental in the formation of 
a branch of the Knights of Labour, in Kaipara. The Liberal and 
Labour Federation of New Zealand backed the following candidates 
in the Auckland province: G. L. Peacocke in Kaipara; He : 
Greenslade, a journalist who had been mayor of Thames in 1898-1899, 
in Waikato; and D. Lundon in Bay of Plenty. Another candidate 
for the Bay of Plenty seat was J. E. Taylor whom The Evening Star 
(Dunedin) listed as a Labour candidate. There is no other record 
of Taylor receiving labour support and he is included in this listing 
solely on the basis of that one report in The Evening Star. Finally 
in the Auckland province, the following candidates were previously 
backed by labour and in all probability again received labour support 
in this election: R. M. Houston in Bay of Islands; R. Thompson 
in Marsden; G. Fowlds in Grey Lynn; F. Lawry in Parnell; 
Sir Maurice O’Rorke in Manukau; and J. Palmer in Ohinemuri. 


In the Wellington area matters were rather confused as the Trades 
and Labour Council apparently was determined not to participate in 
the election. The Council backed no candidates and even refused 
to hold a meeting at which the unions could ballot to select a slate 
of candidates. As a result of this inaction on the part of the Trades 
and Labour Council, labour was not at all unified and various sections 
of the movement backed different candidates. One of the first 
candidates to announce that he was standing in the labour interest 
was Allan Orr, a former farmer and gold miner who was an official 
in many trade unions. Orr was endorsed by the Timber Yards and 
Saw Mills Union, the Saddlers’ Union, the Wellington Drivers’ Union, 
and the Te Aro branch of the Liberal and Labour Federation. 
Orr requested the Trades and Labour Council to take a ballot for the 
selection of a labour slate and when the Council refused, he withdrew 
from the campaign so as not to give the Opposition a chance of 
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winning. Another labour candidate was P. J. O'Regan who had the 
support of the Saddlers’ Union, the Te Aro branch of the Liberal 
and Labour Federation, and the Australasian Federated Seamen’s 
Union. J. G. Stevens, president of the Working Men’s Club, was 
urged to stand in the labour interest for Wellington City but he said 
that he would not stand as long as G. Fisher, a champion of the 
Liberal and Labour cause, was running. Fisher was officially backed, 
along with Orr and O’Regan, by the Te Aro branch of the Liberal 
and Labour Federation. The Wellington executive of the Liberal 
and Labour Federation, on the other hand, cast its support behind 
James Godber for Wellington City. Still another labour candidate 
in Wellington City was David McLaren, an active trade unionist and 
union secretary, who was backed by the Saddlers’ Union and held 
at least one meeting which was presided over by the secretary of the 
New Zealand Socialist Party, W.-H. Hampton, who urged those 
present to elect representative working men, including McLaren, to 
the House of Representatives. The big controversy in Wellington 
centred around the Newtown seat. Robert McKenzie was selected 
as the Labour candidate but he withdrew in favour of the Opposition 
candidate, T. W. Hislop, who had been supported by the Wellington 
branch of the Federated Seamen’s Union in 1899. Hislop’s nomination 
paper was signed by the president of the Wellington Butchers’ Union 
but it was announced that he had signed the paper as a private 
individual and not in his capacity as head of the Butchers’ Union. 
It seems unlikely that Hislop had very much, if any, labour support. 
The Liberal and Labour Federation branch in Newtown selected 
William H. P. Barber, who ran a cleaning and dyeing business, as its 
candidate but the Liberal Party refused to endorse him and instead 
endorsed C. M. Luke ; the central executive of the Liberal and Labour 
Federation also endorsed Luke. F. Pirani, who had received labour 
support in the past, stood for the Hutt seat but in this election he 
stood as an outright member of the Opposition and it is highly 
unlikely that he obtained any labour support. 


In Masterton A. W. Hogg is assumed to again have had labour 
backing. Charles E. Major, mayor of Hawera from 1885 to 1898, 
in Hawera and Arthur E. Remington, a chemist, in Rangitikei were 
endorsed by the Liberal and Labour Federation of New Zealand. 
Also in Rangitikei R. E. Hornblow, who had been a potential labour 
candidate for Wellington City in 1899, stood with the endorsement 
of the co-operative workers, and M. J. Reardon, who ten years later 
‘was to become president of the Wellington Trades and Labour 
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Council, is listed by The Evening Post (Wellington) as a Liberal- 
Labour candidate but there is no record of what labour group or 
groups supported him. William T. Jennings resigned from his seat 
in the Legislative Council, to which he had been appointed in 1892 
as one of the ‘Twelve Labour Apostles’, to contest the Egmont seat 
and while there is no record of his being officially endorsed by labour, 
there is every reason to believe that he did have labour support. 
Jennings had been active in the Knights of Labour and had 
been president of the Auckland Trades and Labour Council, the 
Typographical Union, and the Tailoresses’ Union. It is on the basis 
of this background that Jennings is included as a labour candidate 
in this and subsequent elections. 


In Christchurch the Trades and Labour Council announced that it 
had received eight names in answer. to its request for nominations 
for labour candidates but that all but one of the men so nominated 
had withdrawn. Consequently that candidate, C. Taylor, was the 
only candidate that the Council intended to back for Christchurch 
City. The Council did, however, later send a questionnaire to all 
candidates in the Canterbury province districts and on the basis of 
the answers to this questionnaire decided to support: C. Taylor, 
‘T. E. Taylor, and H. G. Ell in Christchurch City; W. W. Tanner 
in Avon; G. W. Russell in Riccarton; G. Laurenson in Lyttelton ; 
and Albert Ager in Ashburton. There is no record of B. Baynes, a 
Government candidate for Christchurch City, having the endorsement 
of any section of the labour movement but The Evening Post lists 
him as a Labour-Liberal candidate and for that reason he is included 
as a labour candidate in this listing. 

In Dunedin the Workers’ Political Committee supported J. A. Millar, 
J. F. Amold, and A, R. Barclay for Dunedin City and Edmund G. 
Allen, who was a stone worker, for Chalmers. There were rumours 
that the Federated Seamen’s Union was urging its members to vote 
only for Millar in Dunedin City but the Union vigorously denied the 
rumour and publicly urged all workers to vote for all three of the 
candidates selected by the Workers’ Political Committee. The Liberal 
and Labour Federation of New Zealand was also supporting those 
three candidates. W. Earnshaw again ran as an Independent claiming 
labour support, in this election for the Caversham seat, and he bitterly 
denounced the Workers’ Political Committee for remaining neutral 
and not choosing between himself and his opponent, T. K. Sidey. 

H. Betts, who had been president and secretary of the Reefton 
Miners’ Union and secretary of the Westland Trades and Labour 
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Council, in Buller and A. A. D. Paape in Invercargill were selected 
as labour candidates but both later withdrew from the campaign. 
The Liberal and Labour Federation of New Zealand endorsed the 
following candidates elsewhere in the South Island : Richard J. 
Seddon, the Prime Minister, in Westland; Andrew W. Rutherford, 
a sheep farmer, in Hurunui ; and John Ewing in Mt. Ida. J. Colvin 
in Buller, W. Hall-Jones in Timaru, and Sir William J. Steward in 
Waitaki are all assumed to again have had labour support in the 
election of 1902. 

The only by-election between the general elections of 1902 and 
1905 in which labour took part was held in Wellington City in 1905. 
John Hutcheson stood again as an Independent Labour candidate 
with the support of virtually all of the labour movement in Wellington. 


TABLE FIVE 


Tue GENERAL ELECTION OF 1902 to 
oO 
Vote for Won in 
Desig- §_ Candi- or Elec- 
Electorate Candidate nation date Lost _torate 
Bay of Islands R. M. Houston (s) M. 1598 Won 2,776 
Kaipara J. Stallworth G. Lost 938,554 
G. L. Peacocke M. 730 Lost 
Marsden R. Thompson (s M. 1,898 Lost $8 
Auckland City J. H. Witheford (s) M. 7,854 Won 40,119 
. Kidd G. 5,786 Won 
W. J. Napier (s) M. 4,271 Lost 
A. Rosser L. , Lost 
J. Fawcus L. 966 Lost 
Grey Lynn G. Fowlds (s) M. 2,108 Won 4,098 
Parnell F. Lawry (s) M. 1,996 Won _ __— 3,868 
Manukau Sir G. M. O’Rorke (s) M. 2,145 Lost 4,517 
Thames W. H .Lucas Je 1,578 Lost 4,067 
Ohinemuri J. Palmer (s) M. 1,341 Lost 3,864 
Waikato H. J. Greenslade M. 2,009 Lost 4,248 
Bay of Plenty D. Lundon M. 1,434 Lost 4,360 
J. E. Taylor G.1 387 Lost 
Masterton A. W. Hogg (s) M. 2,451 Won 3,954 
Egmont W. T. Jennings M. 1,765 Won = 3,515 
Hawera C. E. Major M. 2,233 Won 4,445 
Rangitikei A.*E. Remington M. 1,899 Won 3,515 
M. J. Reardon G.2 5387 Lost 
. R. E. Homblow G. Lost 
Wellington City G. Fisher (s rex 6,685 Won 42,365 
P. J. O'Regan (p) LL. 6,304 Lost 
J. Godber M. 1,437 Lost 
D. McLaren I.Lab. 1, Lost 
Newtown W. H. P. Barber G. 1,385 Won 5,018 
C. M. Luke M. 1, Lost 
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TABLE FIVE (continued) 
THE GENERAL ELECTION oF 1902 Total 
Vote 
nae Note He Won in 
Electorate Candidate nation guts : Leet Se 
Buller J. Colvin (s) M. 8,870 WwW 4,189 
Westland R. J. Seddon (s) M. os Won 3,290 
mag A. wi oe Me 1,577 Won 3,564 
2 . Tanner (s i 1680 W 4 

Christchurch City T. E. Taylor (p) " 8,122 Won 45056 

G. (s) I. 7,924 Won 

C. Taylor L. 4,491 Lost 

; B. Baynes G.3 185 _—_ Lost 
Riccarton G. W. Russell (s) G. 1,491 Lost 38,267 
Lyttelton G. Laurenson (s) M. 3,041 Won 3,910 
Ashburton A. Ager G. Lost 4,668 
Timaru W. Hall-Jones (s) M. 8,046 Won 4,789 
Waitaki Sir W. J. Steward (s) M. 1,992 Won 3,392 
Mt. Ida vei M. 1,600 Lost 3,331 
Chalmers : E. G. Allen fs M. 2,614 Won 4616 
Dunedin City J. A. Millar (s M. 9,396 Won 89,567 

J. F. Arnold (s) M. 8,398 Won 

A. R. Barclay (s) M. 7,072 Lost 
Caversham W. Earnshaw (p) 1.0. 2,495 Lost 5,434 

NOTES 


(s) indicates a sitting member 

(p) indicates a member of a previous parliament 

M. stands for Ministerial; used for candidates endorsed by Government 
G. stands for Government; used for candidates supporting Government 
I: stands for Labour 

L. stands for Independent Liberal 

-Lab. stands for Independent Labour 

stands for Independent 

.O. stands for Independent Opposition 

1 Listed by The Evening Post and The New Zealand Herald as Government 
but by The Evening Star as Labour. 

2 Listed by The Evening Star and The New Zealand Herald as Government 
but by The Evening Post as Liberal-Labour. 

3 Listed by The Evening Star and The New Zealand Herald as Government 
but by The Evening Post as Labour-Liberal. 


By-E.ections 1902-1905 arog 
Vote for Won in 
Desig- §_ Candi- or Elec- 


Year and Blechorate Candidate nation date Lost orate 
Wellington City J. Hutcheson (p) LL. 8,021 Lost 11,154 
NOTES 


(p) indicates a member of a previous parliament 
LL. stands for Independent Labour 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1905 


By the time of the general election of 1905, labour had made a very 
definite move towards independence in politics. In April of 1904 
the annual conference of Trades and Labour Councils meeting in 
Christchurch passed the following resolution: ‘That this Conference 
is of the opinion that an Independent Labour Party should be 
formed immediately (a) to effectively organize and secure proper 
representation in Parliament and on municipal and other bodies ; 
(b) to secure such legislation as will be for the benefit of the people 
and the colony as a whole; and (c) to conserve and protect the 
rights already secured to the people.’ In September of 1904 a special 
committee met in Wellington to draft a constitution and a platform 
for the proposed Independent Labour Party. In the constitution it 
was set down that all candidates of the party, which was to be called 
the Political Labour League, would have to sign a pledge to the 
effect that, if elected, they would: form an independent party in 
Parliament ; hold their own caucus and abide by its decisions; and 
not join any Ministry not mainly composed of members of their own 

The first annual conference, which met in Wellington in 
April 1905, adopted the constitution and platform and there were soon 
active branches of the Political Labour League in Auckland, 
Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin, and Wanganui. These branches, 
which were all backed by the local Trades and Labour Councils, all 
ran candidates in the 1905 general election. However, all of the 
Political Labour League’s candidates polled very poorly and it seems 
likely that the bulk of labour support again went to the Liberal Party, 
which maintained its majority in the House. There were 54 candidates 
who are known or assumed to have had labour support in the 1905 
election and of those 54, 27 were elected. 


In Auckland the Political Labour League ran two candidates : 
R. F. Way, an artist and journalist, in Auckland East; and James 
Aggers in Auckland Central. The Trades and Labour Council 
appointed a special committee to examine all of the candidates in the 
Auckland area and then to make recommendations as to which ones 
the Council should support. This special committee recommended 
that the Council support the candidatures of : Frederick E. Baume, 
a lawyer, in Auckland East ; Thomas T. Masefield in Auckland West ; 
F. Lawry in Parnell; Cecil H. Clinkard in Waitemata; and 
G. Fowlds in Grey Lynn. When the committee made _ these 
recommendations, a member of the Trades and Labour Council who 
was active in the Auckland branch of the Political Labour League 
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moved that the Council take no action on the committee’s report and 
his motion was carried. On the surface the Trades and Labour 
Council remained neutral in this election but it is likely that it 
unofficially supported the candidature of the two labour candidates, 
Way and Aggers. 

G. E. Darton in Waiapu seems to have received some labour support 
as The New Zealand Herald (Auckland) lists him as a Labour-Liberal | 
candidate. The Liberal and Labour Federation backed the following 
candidates for other seats in the Auckland province: R. M. Houston 
in Bay of Islands; R. Thompson in Marsden; J. Stallworthy in 
Kaipara; C. Clinkard in Waitemata; T. T. Masefield in Auckland 
West ; F. E. Baume in Auckland East ; A. Kidd in Auckland Central ; 
G. Fowlds in Grey Lynn; F. Lawry in Parnell; Ralph D. Stewart 
in Manukau; William W. McArdle in Franklin; J. McGowan in 
Thames; Hugh Poland, a storekeeper, in Ohinemuri; H. J. 
Greenslade in Waikato; and Joseph Foster in Bay of Plenty. 
It should be noted that the executive of the Auckland Trades and 
Labour Council asked the workers not to support J. McGowan in 
Thames as he had voted against a resolution in the House of 
Representatives to give preference to unionists. 


In Wellington the Political Labour League sponsored: G. D. 
Macfarlane in Wellington North; A. H. Cooper, secretary of the 
Trades Council, in Wellington Central; D. McLaren in Wellington 
East ; and Alfred H. Hindmarsh, a barrister and solicitor, in Newtown. 
P. J. O'Regan was standing for Wellington Central and he bitterly 
denounced the Political Labour League. He declared that he would 
pledge himself to no organization, not even a labour one. His protest 
was backed up by several members of the New Plymouth branch of 
the Political Labour League who resigned in protest against the 
League’s action in sponsoring a candidate for Wellington Central 
when O’Regan was standing in that electorate. The Liberal and 
Labour Federation sponsored only one candidate, W. McLean for 
Wellington East. It is assumed that W. H. P. Barber in Newtown 
probably received some degree of labour support despite the fact that 
the Political Labour League endorsed another candidate for that seat. 

In Egmont the Political Labour League, in all probability the 
Wanganui branch, selected Harry A. Campbell to stand against 
W. T. Jennings who, nevertheless, again is assumed to have some 
labour backing. In Napier William J. McGrath announced that he 
was standing in the interest of the Liberal and Labour League and 
he was called the candidate of the ‘Extreme Labour or Socialist 
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Party’ by several newspapers. Robert M. Gatenby was for a time 
listed by The Evening Star as a Labour candidate for the Wanganui 
seat and on that basis he is included in this listing. It is assumed 
that A. W. Hogg in Masterton, C. E. Major in Hawera, A. E. 
Remington in Rangitikei, and R. E. Hornblow in Oroua all were again 
endorsed by the labour movement in their respective electorates. 

In Christchurch the Political Labour League sponsored B. Baynes 
in Avon, J. A. Efford in Riccarton, and James Thorn in Christchurch 
South. F. R. Cooke stood for Christchurch East as a Socialist. 
H. G. Ell, who was standing for re-election in Christchurch South, 
denounced the Political Labour League and vigorously denied charges 
that he was a member of that organization. J. T. Paul lists Ell as 
being on the committee of the New Zealand Workers’ Political 
Association, an organization which had been formed by a few 
disgruntled labourites in the Canterbury province and which existed 
only in Canterbury. Ell, along with W. W. Tanner in Avon and 
G. W. Russell in Riccarton, is assumed to again have had labour 
support, probably that of the New Zealand Workers’ Political 
Association. T. E. Taylor and G. Laurenson, in Christchurch North 
and Lyttelton respectively, stood as members of the New Liberal 
Party, a parliamentary party which they (with Harry D. Bedford 
of Dunedin City and Francis M. B. Fisher of Wellington City) had 
formed. Both Taylor and Laurenson had previously had labour 
backing and as there were no labour candidates standing against 
them, it is likely that they had it again. 

In Dunedin the Political Labour League stood aside in favour of 
the Workers’ Political Committee, which was scheduled to be 
dissolved shortly after the election. The branch of the Political 
Labour League wanted to accept and endorse the Committee’s 
selection of candidates but ran into some difficulty because the 
constitution of the League forbade the endorsement of any candidate 
not a member of the League. It is not known whether or not the 
Dunedin branch of the Political Labour League ever did officially 
endorse the candidates selected by the Workers’ Political Committee 
but there is no doubt that it did at least endorse them unofficially. 
The candidates selected by the Workers’ Political Committee were 
E. G. Allen in Chalmers, ‘A. R. Barclay in Dunedin North, J. A. Millar 
in Dunedin Central, J. F. Amold in Dunedin South, and Thomas 
K. Sidey, a lawyer, in Caversham. W. Earnshaw stood in this 
election for Caversham and once again claimed labour support but 
by this time he was a straight Oppositionist and it is highly unlikely 
that he obtained any labour support at all. 
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The Political Labour League ran only one other candidate in the 
South Island, W. A. Morris in Invercargill. George Turner in Wairau 
is listed by all newspapers as an Independent but he may have had 
some labour backing as he is listed as a Labour candidate in an 
annotated copy of the election returns for 1905 that is understood 
to have been annotated at the time in the Chief Electoral Office. 
(This document is at present in the possession of the Political Science 
Department of Victoria University College.) There is no other record 
of his having received labour support and it is solely on the basis of 
the aforementioned copy of the election returns that he is included 
in this listing. It is assumed that J. Colvin in Buller, R. J. Seddon 
in Westland, A. W. Rutherford in Hurunui, W. Hall-Jones in Timaru, 
and Sir William J. Steward in Waitaki all again had labour backing 
in their bids for re-election. 

Labour did not participate in any by-elections between the general 
election of 1905 and that of 1908. 


TABLE Sia 


THE GENERAL ELECTION oF 1905 Total 


Vote for Won 
Desig- Candi- or Elec- 


Electorate Candidate" nation date Lost _torate 
Ba Islands R. M. Houston (s) G. 1,672 Won 3,718 

as en R. Thompson (p) G. Lost ; 
Kaipara J. Stallworthy G. 2,172 Won 4,387 
Waitemata C. Clinkard G. 2,157 Lost 5,369 
Auckland West T. T. Masefield I. 1,590 Lost 6,382 
Auckland East F. E. Baume (s) G. 2.585 Won 5,514 

R. F. Way P.L.L 108 Lost 

Auckland Central A. Kidd (s) G. 2,701 Won 5,063 
& eeias (s) os 2,891 Won 5,604 

rey L G. Fow: s : A on x 
ita toy F. Lawry (s) G. 2,582 Won 5,555 
Manukau R. D. Stewart G. : Lost 5,402 
Franklin W. W. McArdle G. 2,165 Lost 5,418 
Thames J. McGowan (s) G. 2,5 Won __— 3,878 
Ohinemuri H. Poland G. 2,224 Won 4,275 
Waikato H. J. Greenslade G. 8,457 Won 6,887 

Bay of Plenty J. Foster G. 8,040 Lost } 
Waiapu G. E. Darton L.L.1 874 Lost 6,808 
Napier W. J. McGrath G. 949 Lost 5,721 
Masterton A. W. Hogg (s) G. 8,055 Won ._—5, 814 

Egmont W. T. Jennings (s) G. 2,621 Won 
H. A. ampbell Peds one Les Bods 

Hawera C. E. Major (s A e on i 
itikei A. E. Remington (s) G. 3,416 Won ‘5,199 
oe R. M. Gatenby G. Lost 6,416 


Wanganui 
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Tae GENERAL ELEcTION oF 1905 Total 


Electorate Candidate nation date Lost torate 
Oroua R. E. Hornblow EE 1,045 Lost 4,468 
Wellington North G. D. Macfarlane PLL. 290 Lost oa 
Wellington Central * J. Chem (p) ere apt uae 6, 
Wellington East W. McLean (p) 2576 Lost 6,011 
D. McLaren P.L.L. 763 Lost 
Newtown W. H. P. Barber (s)_ G. . 83,231 Won 7,535 
A. H. Hindmarsh PLL. 93838 Lost 
Buller J. Colvin (s) G. $912 Won 5,171 
Westland R. J. Seddon (s) G 8, Won = 3,715 
Wairau G. Turner I Lost 5,281 
Hurunui A. W. Rutherford (s) G 2,149 Won 8,455 
Riccarton G. W. Russell (s) G 679 ~— Lost 4,196 
J. A. Efford PUL S06" Lon 
Avon W. W. Tanner (s) (e 2,294 Won _ 5,578 
B. Ba PLL. 101 Lost 
Christchurch North T. E. Taylor (s) NL. 98,010 Lost 7,209 
Christchurch East F. R. Cooke Soc. 91 Lost 6,432 
Christchurch South H. G. Ell (s) G. 3,689 Won 6,453 
J. Tho PLL. 1,107 Lost 
Lyttelton G. Laurenson (s) NL. 2,515 Won _ 5,395 
Timaru W. Hall-Jones fs) G. 8,541 Won 6,052 
Waitaki AP Steward (s G. 2,628 Won 4,557 
Chalmers 1h Allen (s) GL. 8,455 Won 5,808. 
Dunedin North A. R. Barclay (p GL. 38,345 Won 6,267 
Dunedin Central J. A. s GL. 4255 Won 6,651 
Dunedin South J. F. Arnold (s GL. 3,818 Won 5,886 
Caversham T. K. Sidey (s) GL. 3,948 Won 6,219 
Invercargill W. A. Morris PLL. 862 Lost 6,580 


NOTES 


(s) indicates a sitting member 
(p) indicates a member of a previous parliament 
G. stands for Government 
Lh stands for Independent 
P.L.L. stands for Political Labour League 
L.L. stands for Labour-Liberal 
LL. stands for Independent Liberal 
I.G. stands for Independent supporting Government 
Soc. stands for Socialist 
N.L. stands for New Liberal Party 
: stands for Government with labour support 
1 Listed by The New Zealand Herald as Labour-Liberal and by The Evening 
Star as Doubtful; The Evening Post does not list this candidate. An annotated 
copy of the election returns, which is in the possession of the Political Science 
Department of Victoria University College, lists as Independent. 


The Distribution of Power within 
British Parties ! 


K. J.--SCOTT 


THE INTERNAL HIsToRY of each party is, in one of its aspects, a 
history of conflicts of will: conflicts between the Prime Minister and 
his Departmental Ministers (or between the Leader of the Opposition 
and his principal lieutenants), between Cabinet (or Shadow Cabinet) 
and back-benchers, between the parliamentary party and the party 
organization outside parliament. Mr McKenzie says very little about 
the powers of the Prime Minister vis-d-vis his Cabinet colleagues, 
since these depend less on party traditions than on the accidents of 
personality : thus each party has had an autocrat in MacDonald or 
Churchill, and each has had a chairman in Baldwin or Attlee. 
Relations between Cabinet and back-benchers are discussed fully, but 
the scope for possible misunderstanding is much smaller than in 
New Zealand since the formal powers of the body for which the 
New Zealand name is caucus are much smaller in the United Kingdom 
than in New Zealand. Mr McKenzie’s principal interest is in 
the relations between parliamentary party and extra-parliamentary 
organization. 

For twenty years from 1877 the Liberal leaders were troubled ry, 
the National Liberal Federation’s attempts to play the part for whic 
Joseph Chamberlain had cast it. ‘It was expected to be’, as 
Chamberlain expressed it, ‘a Liberal parliament outside the imperial 
legislature ; not, indeed, doing the work of that body, but arranging 
what work it would do, or rather what work the Liberal members 
should bring before it, and what attitude they should assume. By 
this process the initiative on all the greater issues, so far as the 
Liberal party was concerned, would be largely transferred from the 
Treasury Bench to the Federation.’ The Conservative leaders had 
similar troubles (though the National Union of Conservative and 
Constitutional Associations had been formed merely to create electoral 
support for the Conservative Party), but for a much briefer period : 


_ 1. This review article of R. T. McKenzie’s British Political Parties: The 
Distribution of Power within the Conservative and Labour Parties (Heinemann, 
1955) was held over from the March, 1956, issue on account of shortage of 
space. When it was written, Mr Attlee was leader of the Labour Party.—Ed. 
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in 1883 Lord Randolph Churchill tried to win a controlling position 
for the Conservative National Union, but this was merely an incident 
in his struggle for power within the Conservative Party, and the 
attempt was abandoned by Lord Randolph himself in 1884 when it 
ceased to serve his private purposes. With Labour the nomenclature 
and the roles of creator and creature are reversed: the name ‘ Labour 
Party’ belongs to the extra-parliamentary organization (the parlia- 
mentary party being the ‘Parliamentary Labour Party’), and the 
extra-parliamentary organization created the parliamentary party as 
its parliamentary instrument. It might nevertheless have been expected 
that the Labour organization would soon shake down into much the 
same form as the older parties. Thus Sir Ernest Barker has said that 
‘the recency and the rapidity’ of the growth of the Labour Party 
makes it ‘recapitulate, in a quick succession and in an acute form, 
the “distempers” through which older parties passed at an earlier 
date and with less vehemence. . . . In England it is re b if history 
repeats itself... , that just as the National Liberal Federation and 
the National Conservative Union adjusted themselves to the position 
and the tradition of parliament and cabinet, so the Labour party, 
which has already moved a long way in that direction, will do the 
like.’ (Reflections on Government, 1952, p. 84.) But according to 
some well-informed authorities this time has not yet arrived. Mr 
McKenzie quotes Mr Attlee as saying that the Labour Party conference 
‘lays down the policy of the Party and issues instructions which must 
be carried out by the Executive, the affiliated organizations and its 
representatives in Parliament and on local authorities. . . . The Labour 
Party Conference is in fact a Parliament of the movement.’ (p. 10.) 
And he quotes Sir Winston Churchill as saying in the 1945 election 
campaign that if a Labour Government were returned at the election 
it would be responsible not to Parliament but to an ‘ unknown body’ 
— the National Executive of the Labour Party (p. 14). Attlee and 
Churchill thus give much the same analysis of the Labour system, 
though they differ of course in their attitude to it. Mr McKenzie’s 
thesis is that they are wrong in their analysis. Thus while Labour 
was in office from 1945 to 1951 
. . . the National Executive Committee never advocated at party 
conferences or elsewhere any item of policy which was at variance 
with the policy of the Government. And further, the National 
Executive Committee invariably recommended the rejection of 
policies proposed at the conference which might prove in any way 
embarrassing to the Government. In the overwhelming proportion 
of instances the conference acted on the advice of the National 
Executive Committee. And on the very few occasions on which 
the National Executive Committee’s advice was rejected the 
Government ignored the conference decision. (p. 452.) 
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Similarly the Parliamentary Labour Party had no control over 
Government policy. 
- +. as in 1924 and 1929, there was no question of the Government 
revealing in detail its parliamentary proposals or seeking formal 
approval for them in advance of their presentation to Parliament. 
The broad outlines of policy were of course discussed at the 
Parliamentary Labour Party meetings and back-benchers were given 
an opportunity to ventilate their views. . . . It was also decided 
in 1945 to set up a number of party groups (or standing committees 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party) which between them covered 
the whole field of government activity. . . . To the great regret of 
some of the more active back-benchers, the groups appear to have 
had very little influence on the formulation of the Government's 
policy. Ministers without exception considered it constitutionally 
improper to reveal the details of proposed policy to the groups in 
advance of its presentation to Parliament; and in any case maay 
of the Ministers felt that the groups tended to be composed of 
militants and extremists in the Parliamentary Labour Party whose 
views were not necessarily representative of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party as a whole. (pp. 447-8.) 
And the Leader’s position is secure. 
. . . the Labour Party’s original provision that its leader must 
subject himself to annual re-election has dwindled in recent decades 
into a mere formality. Once he has been elected, no Leader has 
had to face a contest for re-election since 1922. Indeed, it can 
well be argued that the Labour Leader’s security of tenure has 
tended, if anything, to be greater than that of the Conservative 
Leader. . . . MacDonald . . . had no difficulty in retaining office 
as Leader (despite the deep gulf which opened between him and 
his followers) until he chose in his own time to leave his party 
in 1931. And Clement Attlee, it should be noted, has never had 
to face an overt challenge to his authority, despite the face that he 
has led his party for a longer period than any other British 
politician has led a political party in this century. (pp. 299-300.) 
With the Conservatives the disparity between accepted theory and 
fact is much smaller. The Conservatives say that their ‘ parliamentary 
leaders (who are subject to the control of the electorate) are assigned 
full responsibility for the affairs of the party, although (the 
Conservatives add) they give due weight to the views of their party 
followers both inside and outside Parliament.’ (p. 582.) ‘The Labour 
Party customarily argues that the Conservative Leader rules his party 
with the iron hand of an autocrat; that he is not subject to the 
effective control either of his followers in Parliament or of the mass 
organization of the party outside Parliament.’ (p. 582.) Mr McKenzie 
says that the Conservative statement of the position within their own 
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party is substantially correct, although it does exaggerate the authority 
gr Leader; and that the Labour statement is less correct, since 
it exaggerates the Leader’s authority even more. 

The National Union has had rather more influence than might be 
inferred from the remark attributed to Balfour that he would as soon 
take advice from his valet as from the annual conference of the 
National Union. 

There have been remarkably few occasions in the history of the 

National Union when one can state with confidence that the Union 

had a decisive influence in the adoption of a particular policy by 

the party whether it was in power or opposition. . . . On the other 
hand there can be no doubt that on certain issues the National 

Union’s pressure to adopt a certain policy was so powerful as to be 

very nearly decisive. . . . There can no doubt that popular 

pressure through the National Union was a major factor in bringing 
about the downfall of the Coalition [in 1922]; certainly it 
enormously strengthened the hand of those within the parliamentary 
arty who sought this end. (pp. 221-3.) 
Similarly the back-benchers are sometimes able to influence policy. 
The Leader’s 

. . » position as Leader and ultimately as Prime Minister is solely 

and directly dependent on his ability to retain the confidence of 

the back-bench Conservative M.P.’s who constitute the membership 

of the 1922 Committee. (p. 59.) 

He may not succeed in retaining their confidence. 

Of the seven Leaders since Disraeli, no less than three — Balfour, 

Austen and Neville Chamberlain — were, in effect, driven from the 

office of Leader by their own followers. A fourth, Stanley Baldwin, 

had to fight a bitter battle to retain his leadership. (p. 66.) 

From these extracts it might be supposed that the accepted theories 
are so far wrong that power is actually more widely distributed in 
the Conservative Party than in the Labour Party. Mr McKenzie is 
content with the more modest conclusion ‘that in reality the 
distribution of power within the two parties is overwhelmingly 
similar.’ (p. 582.) This is not a startling view. It is, I believe, 
a view that was widely held among students of politics before Mr 
McKenzie’s book appeared, though it had to await Mr. McKenzie’s 


book for its full documentation. Thus Ivor Bulmer-Thomas said 
something ve 


ry similar in the opening paragraph of an article in 
The Political Quarterly for April-June 1953 : ' 
In theory there is a profound difference between the way in which 
conservative policy and labour policy are formed. The labour 
theory is that policy is determined by the party conference; the 
conservative view is that the party’s policy is determined by its 
leader. There is undoubtedly a real difference in the practice of 
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the two parties, but it may be doubted whether it is so sharp as this 
theoretical distinction suggests. The views of the Labour Pat 
conference on what the party’s policy should be may be manipulated 
or disregarded ; and the leader of the Conservative Party does not 
normally act without consultation and, in particular, without taking 
into account views expressed at his party conference. 
The surprising thing is not that Mr McKenzie had reached his 
conclusion when he sent his book to the press in 1954, but that an 
article of his in Parliamentary Affairs for Winter 1951 shows that 
he had not reached it in 1951 : 

' However, after the most emphatic recognition of the autonomy of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party and its Leader, where their actions 
in Parliament are concerned, it must be stated equally emphatically 

‘that there’ can be no doubt that the extra-parliamentary organs of 
the Labour Party play a much more important role in determining 
the electoral programme of the party and, indeed, in influencing 
the activities of Labour M.P.’s and of a Labour Government, than 
does the National Union in the case of the Conservative Party. 


_ British Political Parties is a superb piece of scholarship. Mr 
McKenzie has been prodigiously diligent in his personal investigations 
into the parties and in his saa of the documents and the literature 
about them. Yet his scholarship sits lightly on his shoulders, and he 
thas written a book that will be enjoyed as much by interested members 
of the general public as by students of politics. It fully deserves the 
rapturous reviews it has received. 

reader needs to remember that this is a scholarly book on the 
precise subject stated in the sub-title: The Distribution of Power 
within the Conservative and Labour Parties. That is only one part of 
the subject stated in the title: British Political Parties. The book 
is about methods used to resolve conflicts within the parties. A 
complementary book could be written on why conflicts within the 
parties have been relatively few and unimportant. It may be that 
such a study would reveal that there have been crucial differences 
between the parties in the bases of party agreement. It may be 
for instance hat Conservative Governments have secured harmony 
by fostering the interests that support them, and that Labour 
Governments have secured it by pressing on with a social programme 
that seems to Labour supporters to be right. I don’t criticise Mr 
McKenzie for not having written this other book. It was better to 
write 600 pages on a restricted subject and do the job well. But I do 
say that the reader needs to remind himself that the book is limited 
in its scope. ’ 

Again, there is something unsatisfying about the ease with which 
Mr Attlee’s account of the distribution of power in the Labour Party 
is demolished. Mr McKenzie asks: is Mr Attlee’s account true? 

10 
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And he concludes that it is not. But there is another question to ask : 
why did Mr Attlee give so palpably false an account? The first 
question was worth answering, and Mr McKenzie has answered it 
convincingly. But in some ways the second question is more important. 
How could a man of Mr Attlee’s acuity pass on a party myth so 
uncritically ? Because the myth has seeped into the soul of a Labour 
man. Whatever parallels Mr McKenzie can draw between the two 
parties, there is a world of difference between a party bound together 
by a myth of democracy and one bound together by a myth of 
leadership. I don’t criticise Mr McKenzie for failing to explore this 
subject either, but I do draw attention to the fact that he has not 
explored it. 

There are some curious omissions from the Bibliography. Though 
it extends over seven pages, it does not include what are i 
in a footnote on p. 15 as the two books on the British party system 
that had appeared since 1902: the Hansard Society’s symposium 
The British Party System (1952), edited by Sydney D. Bailey (this 
consists of papers republished from Parliamentary Affairs, two of them 
by Mr McKenzie), and Ivor Bulmer-Thomas’s The Party System in 
Great Britain (1953), a substantial book of 328 pages which, to quote 
Mr McKenzie, ‘ provides an extremely useful review of many features 
of the party system but makes only a very limited attempt to examine 
the distribution of power within the parties themselves’. Of The 
Political Quarterly’s special numbers on parties, published in 1958, 
the one on the Conservative Party is listed, but the one on the 
Labour Party is not. 


Reviews 


REVOLT OF THE MODERATES by SaMueL LuBELL. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. 308 pages. 


AMERICANS, it is well known, are so far ahead of the times that their 
morning papers are on sale the previous afternoon. Samuel Lubell, 
an American and a newspaperman, goes one better by interpreting 
Presidential elections six months before they take place. In 1952 he 
illumined Truman’s Presidency and the Eisenhower-Stevenson contest 
in The Future of American Politics. Now, in Revolt of the Moderates, 
he has explained the significance of Eisenhower’s first term and of 
next November’s election. Most students and amateurs of American 
politics will have read his earlier work. For those who have, no 
recommendation of the present book is necessary ; for those who have 
not, no recommendation can be too strong. Sam (Spade) Lubell has 
solved another case ! 


The Future of American Politics, in its emphasis on the political 
significance of ethnic groups, and in the general theory of American 
parties which it developed, tended to highlight the differences between 
American and British politics. Although the ethnic groups are still 
significant, and the general theory has not been revised, British readers 
will find the plot of Revolt of the Moderates more familiar reading. 
The general theory, which explains the political characteristics of 
periods in which one party has a solid majority, has been supplemented 
by a special theory for periods (such as the present) in which no 
such majority exists, hence we discover in the American context such 
old friends as the pendulum swing and the floating vote. Lubell, in 
an ingenious comparison, shows how both Bevan and McCarthy 
represent rearguard actions of the old ideologies against the new: 
under Eisenhower America has adopted the politics of Butskellism. 
The Moderate of the title is the middle-class voter (urban or rural) 
who holds the balance of power, who is committed neither to New 
Dealism nor to Taft Republicanism, who votes for a Republican or a 
Democratic President according to whether dislike of inflation or fear 
of depression is uppermost in his mind, and who may well vote a 
split-ticket in the hope that neither party will gain control both of 
the Presidency and of both Houses of Congress. Lubell disagrees with 
the commonly-held view that the House of Representatives is markedly 
unrepresentative, pointing out that, though most seats are safe seats, 
control of the House depends on the winning of marginal electorates 
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which tend to swing as the Moderate swings. (Here indeed is a 
further similarity with British-type politics.) But it must be 
remembered that it is the safe, and ‘unrepresentative’, electorates 
which return the committee chairmen, so that Butskellist Presidents 
may well find themselves opposed by entrenched Extremists in 
Congress, regardless of which party controls which organ of 
government. 

What of the future? Lubell considers that the present balance 
between the parties is unstable (though it may endure for a further 
Presidential term or two) and expects the normal pattern, in which 
one party has’a solid majority, to re-emerge. This may happen, but 
on his own evidence the traditional voting which has made such 
majorities possible reflects the traumata of depressions or of ethnically- 
significant wars. If diplomatic brinkmanship and Butskellist economics 
can avert shocks like those of 1893, 1917, and 1929, the Moderates 
may continue to float. 

In the meantime, the rule of the economically-oriented Moderates 
fails to satisfy the demands of the ethnically-oriented Extremists. 
While McCarthyism may wane, as memories of the ‘ st years of 
treason” fade, the segregation issue seems to be stimulating the 
extremism of the Deep South, and Lubell suggests the possibility of a 
coalition of the Extremists under an anti-foreign, States-rights banner. 
(American politics are not yet sufficiently British to preclude an 
alliance between the Bevanites and the Suez Group.) I look forward 
to a further book from Lubell in 1960: will its title be Revolt of 
the Extremists ? 

R. H. BROOKES 


DEMOCRACY IN OUR WORKING Lives: A Report prepared by THE 
OccuPATIONAL Democracy GROUP OF THE PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE, 
London, 1955. 47 pages. 


THis BOOK poses a problem, but it does not provide a complete answer 
to the issues it outlines so lucidly. If the citizen is to find inner 
contentment, the fulfilment of his capacities, and personal satisfaction, 
by and large he must find them, to some extent in the course of 
earning his living. There is, therefore, a sense in which it is true to 
say that ‘ the work place is usually of much more immediate importance 
to the individual than his town or his country ...’. The future of 
democracy and the future stability of western society will undoubtedly 
be influenced by our ability, or inability, to create working conditions 
under which the individual can obtain the satisfactions necessary to 
enable him to lead a full and fruitful life. It is open to debate, 
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however, whether ‘ occupational democracy ’ will provide the frame- 
work that is needed. . 

-. The expression, occupation democracy denotes a system under which 
the characteristics of political democracy are transferred to the world 
of business. The authors define democracy as a system: of power 
relationships under which all members of the social, economic: or 
political group to which the term is applied have the right jointly to 
make their own Constitution ; make and change their own leadership ; 
participate in the process by which decisions affecting their lives or 
livelihood are made ; to be kept accurately informed of developments 
affecting their lives or livelihood ; to have access to means of publicity 
by which minority opinion on policy can be changed to majority 
opinion ; and to have access to independent arbitration machin 
when in disputes with those in authority. This is a high ideal of 
were” but I doubt if it is attained fully in any country in the 
world. 

The case for occupational democracy is argued on democratic, 
social, religious, ethical and psychological grounds. ‘How’, asks the 
Group, “can one expect a person who all day has been treating other 
people as animated tools to become a democrat once he leaves the 
factory ? How can one expect that a person who has been treated 
as a chattel during his working day will become a responsible citizen. 
the moment he walks out the works’ gates?’ Maybe one should not. 
expect these things but the fact remains that we do have autocratic 
businesses, we do have democrats, and we do have responsible 
citizens. Perhaps it is because few people are treated as chattels or 
animated tools. The Group is on firmer ground when it emphasises 
that an authoritarian regime ‘wastes the hidden resources of 
intelligence and initiative that are within every person’. It rightly 
draws attention to the problems created by the separation of a man’s 
home life from his work. 

The Group’s broad recommendations call for some form of ‘ works 
council’ with a neutral chairman, access as of right to the accounts 
of the undertaking, and a ‘substantial share in control’. In the case 
of large undertakings control should be vested in a central board of 
shareholders, employees, customers, and, in some cases, representatives 
of appropriate government departments. All disputes should be 
referred to independent tribunals. 

Views will differ as to the efficacy of these recommendations. 
Certainly they are not as radical as the definition of democracy might 
have led one to expect. The definition of democracy itself, creates 
problems. What is an economic group? What allowance do you 
make for the respective interests of workmen, shareholders and 
customers ? When, and to what extent has the State the right to 
intervene in the public interest ? These difficulties are masked under 
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the broad sweep of the Group’s recommendations. 

In effect, the Group confines itself to suggesting greater employee 
participation in management and decision making, with the right of 
independent arbitration in cases of disagreement. This is in line with 
many of the examples given of the working of occupational democra 
in practice, but it falls short of the ideal the Group sets before itself. 

Strictly autocratic business administration is undesirable on many 
grounds. Few will deny that. However, there are many different 
kinds and degrees of employee and consumer participation in 
management and ownership. Any of these might prove efficacious 
under certain conditions. There is no one best solution. This is 
conceded by the general nature of the Group’s recommendations. 

The Group could have arrived at its conclusions if its report had 
not been tied to an ideal of ‘ occupational democracy’. It is at least 
debatable whether the notion of political democracy can be trans- 
planted in its entirety into the world of business. It certainly cannot 
be transplanted whole into the field of government administration. 

R. J. POLASCHEK 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL, PARTS I AND Ul, by G. D. H. Cote. 
Macmillan, 1956. 1043 pages. 


PROFEssoR COLE is an acknowledged authority on labour and labour 
movements, and he has to his credit an astonishing number of volumes 
on these subjects. His latest work is a monumental History of Socialist 
Thought which began publication in 1953. The Second International 
is the title of the third volume of this work. It carries the story from 
1889 to 1914. A final volume will lead up to 1939. 

The title, as Professor Cole admits in his Introduction, indicates the 
period rather than the scope of these two volumes. Only the first 
hundred pages are actually devoted to the Second International, 
otherwise the arrangement is strictly by country, pride of place being 
given to Great Britain, Germany, France, and Russia. 

‘Socialist thought and action,’ says Professor Cole, ‘developed 
chiefly along national lines.’ Thus, the great issues of the period, 
orthodox marxism versus ‘revisionism ’, and revolutionary syndicalism 
versus parliamentary socialism, are treated separately as they arose in 
each country, and are discussed on an international scale only where 
they affected the work of the Second International. 

As far as New Zealand is concerned, there was, of course, little 
serious socialist thought at any time, but even New Zealand deserves 
its modest place in a Mies of socialist thought. The social experiments 
of the ‘nineties aroused much interest overseas and investigators, a 
number of them socialists, came to New Zealand to study the 
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advantages of compulsory arbitration, old-age ions, votes for 
women, etc. The reports they brought back eink controversy. 

The American labour movement was said to have suffered from an 
attack of ‘ New Zealandism ’ at the turn of the century, and even the 
Tsarist Government was constrained to send an official to New Zealand 
to report on our social legislation. Metin’s book, Le Socialisme Sans 
Doctrines, was quickly translated into Russian (it has never yet been 
translated into English) and in that year of revolution, 1905, .a 
St. Petersburg author published a book on New Zealand with the 
significant title, The Foremost Democracy of the Modern World. 
Siegfried’s account of his visit to New Zealand was eagerly read and 
annotated by Lenin. 


These repercussions of New Zealand’s social legislation on the 
overseas labour movement — short-lived because the revolt of the 
Red Feds from 1908 onwards burst the bubble of a ‘ country without 
strikes ’— are ignored in Professor Cole’s work. His arrangement 
makes it difficult to cover international issues which did not come to 
the attention of the Second International. But while the geographical 
arrangement sacrifices continuity, it has enabled Professor Cole to 
cram a welter of facts into each national chapter. 

Thus, while he tells us very little about New Zealand’s place in the 
history of socialist thought, Professor Cole does give us, in twenty-four 
pages, an account of the development of the New Zealand labour 
movement, from the founding of the colony to the end of the first 
world war. Here, unfortunately, he has been the victim of the lack 
of published research on the history of the New Zealand labour 
movement. Even among published titles, standard works are missing 
from his bibliography, with the result that numerous errors have crept 
into this New Zealand chapter. 

On the very first page (p. 885) H. E. Holland is said to have been 
a New Zealander by birth. He was born near Canberra, and he was 
not brought to New Zealand to succeed Ross as editor of the 
Maoriland Worker (p. 900), but came here for health reasons almost 
a year before Ross resigned. 

J. A. Miller (1869-1940) on p. 889 should read J. A. Millar 
(1855-1915), F. E. Cooke’s initials should be ‘ F. R.’ (p. 895), Hickey 
died in 1930 and not 1926 (p. 895), Webb was born in 1884 and not 
1886 (p. 896), Semple in 1873 and not 1878 (p. 896), and 
‘H. Timothy Armstrong’ on p. 896 should read ‘H. Thomas 
Armstrong ’. 

J. J. Scanlon of Waihi never sat in Parliament nor was he ever 
president of any Miners’ Federation (p. 887), Seddon did not enter 
Parliament in 1881 for Westland but in 1879 for Hokitika (p. 891), 
and Webb entered Parliament in 1913 and not 1914 (p. 896). 
D. McLaren became mayor of Wellington in 1912 and not 1908 
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(p. 895), and the Second Ballot was introduced in 1908 and not 
1904 (p. 895). 

On p. 889 the Whitcombe and Tombs boycott of 1890 is telescoped 
into the Maritime Strike ; no railwaymen were suspended over the 
Whitcombe and Tombs dispute. The Auckland Labourers’ strike of 
1911 was not caused by working conditions on the docks and the 
union joined the ‘Red” Federation before and not after the strike 
(p. 898). 

The ‘Red’ Federation, incidentally, is frequently referred to as 
‘Hickey’s Federation’. Hickey was the Federation’s first secretary 
for only two months in 1908, and never again held any exeuctive 
office (he was sub-editor of the Maoriland Worker). If any one man’s 
name is to be linked with the ‘Red’ Federation, Semple or Webb 
were the most prominent in the public eye. 

The court ruling that arbitration unions could not lawfully. give 
money to support a strike was made during the 1913 waterfront strike 
and not during the Waihi strike of 1912 (p. 901; it is put into its 
correct context on p. 906). Although the Massey Government was 
hardly impartial in either of these disputes, there is no evidence that 
it “ procured ’ this ruling. 

Six and not five labourites were elected to Parliament in 1914 
(p. 906) and, finally, there was no United Labour Party in existence 
to merge into the N.Z. Labour Party in 1916 (p. 906). Professor Cole 
presumably meant to write United Federation of Labour. 

These irritating mistakes, and more could be listed, detract from the 
usefulness of the New Zealand chapter but, as Professor Cole freely 
admits in his Preface, mistakes and faulty judgments are inevitable 
in a work of this magnitude. 

Only Professor Cole could have written such a detailed history of the 
world labour movement, and he has given us what will remain a 
standard reference work for many years to come. 

H. ROTH 


GERMAN DEMOCRACY AT WORK, edited by James K. PoLtocx. 
University of Michigan Press, 1955. 208 pages. 


GranaM Greene in The Quiet American has drawn a very unflattering 
portrait of a young American face to face with political reality outside 
the United States. His picture is no doubt exaggerated: there have 
been and are Americans whose grasp of foreign politics is as adequate 
as that of nationals of countries with a longer tradition in foreign 
affairs. No doubt, too, the State Department commands the services 
of well informed and acute observers. Yet there is in Greene’s portrait 
a residue of truth. There are Americans abroad, especially American 
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scholars and academics, whose enthusiasm and technical capacity is 
only equalled by their ingenuousness and confidence in a B 
Scout sense of honour. German Democracy at Work exhibits bot 
characteristics. 

The core of the book is a survey analysis of the 1953 general 
election in the Federal German Republic by Professors Pollock, 
McHargue and Bretton. As this kind of survey goes, it seems to be 
excellent : the product of much industry and competence. The data 
which is provided is extraordinarily interesting in the context of 
German history : not merely the electoral machinery but the kind of 
appeal which the political parties thought would win votes, and the 
ways in which those votes were distributed, by area, age, sex, religion, 
and so on. All very informative and important for making up one’s 
mind about the present state of Germany. To the technical excellence 
of the survey Germans themselves contributed a great deal : statistical 
information provided officially is without comparison anywhere else 
in the world ; and these American scholars have made good use of it. 

But is technical competence enough? The information provided 
is presented with some attempt at evaluation in the context of German 
political history ; and one cannot resist the conclusion that this part 
of the book is both naive and defective. The first two chapters 
describe the majority party, the Christian Democratic Union (C.D.U.) 
and the opposition party, the Social Democrats (S.P.D.). The 
description of the previous history of the Catholic party of Germany 
betrays ignorance of the part played by the old Centre party in 
German politics. Sympathy with the professed aims of Christian 
Democracy seems to blind the writer of this chapter, Professor Grace, 
to the bad record of the Centre in politics especially in the politics of 
the Weimar Republic and the part which the Centre above all played 
in the admission of the Nazis to power. The C.D.U. may be a wider 
group than the old Centre as the writer points out, but one is still left 
with the impression that the statements of Christian Democracy have 
been largely accepted at their face value. The S.P.D. does not fare 
so well. The analysis of Social Democracy is more hostile, far less 
sympathetic ; in consequence the chapter is better than the preceding 
one. The tradition of the S.P.D. is discussed; but if the spirit is 
willing the verifying flesh is weary and as history the chapter leaves 
a good deal to be desired. 

Detail apart, the grave weakness of the book is the absence of any 
adequate scholarly basis for setting the findings in perspective. The 
writers conclude that the German commitment to a democratic state 
is sincere. Perhaps: but the reviewer, for one, would like to see a 
far more convincing account of German political traditions, so largely 
marked by ineptitude and failure, and their disappearance, before 
accepting the judgement. The analysis of the elections is all very 
well: its significance seems to require a more profound and subtle 
treatment than it receives. FRANCIS WEST 
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WORLD COMMERCE AND GOVERNMENTS by W. S. WoyTINSKY AND 
E. S. Woytinsky. New York, 20th Century Fund, 1955. 888 pages. 


THESE PRODIGIOUS WORKERS, Mr and Mrs Woytinsky, have turned out 
another volume, a companion report to the study of ‘ World Population 
and Production’, reviewed by Professor Belshaw in the March 1954. 
issue of Political Science. Their new book, ‘World Commerce and 
Governments ’, is a brain-buster of 888 pages including 291 statistical 
tables and 166 graphs, charts and maps. The revolution in techniques 
and organisation of production which they studied in their first book 
has been accompanied by far-reaching changes in the volume and 
pattern of trade, in the means of transport, in forms and activities 
of government and in international co-operation. It is these changes 
that the authors study in their new volume, using the same historical 
premises and methods of anlysis and presentation as in its predecessor. 

The book is divided into three parts: trade, transportation and 
governments. 

The trade section brings together varied information on such 
questions as the role of domestic and foreign trade in the economies 
of various countries ; the changes in the volume and value of world 
trade and its distribution among countries; and the composition of 
world trade by groups of commodities. This is supplemented by an 
interesting and comprehensive survey of balances of payments, 
international movements of capital and foreign investments and debts, 
and concludes with a discussion of tarffs and relative tariff levels, 
other controls over trade and exchange, and trade agreements. 

The second part gives a valuable historical treatment of the 
development of each major type of transport in the world and in 
selected countries. It brings together statistical information on the 
equipment used and the volume of freight and passenger traffic carried, 
and illustrates well, within the limits necessarily imposed in the work 
of this scope, some of the major economic problems facing most 
countries in transport. 

The third section on governments will probably be of most interest to 
students of Political Science. Here the authors study the independent 
nations of the world by area, population and stage of economic 
development, trace their life cycles and, after an interesting essay in 
classification, their various forms of government. Copious information 
has been collected on suffrage, elections, voting, plebiscites and 
referenda and on the role of political parties in one-party, two-party 
and multi-party system. There is a scholarly chapter on the rise and 
decline of colonial empires, the role of colonies in the world economy 
and their relationships with the countries which govern them, including 
a discussion whether it has really paid colonising powers to colonise. 
After chapters on trends in government expenditure and revenues and 
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in public debts the study concludes with an historical survey of 
international co-operation. This concentrates particularly upon the 
work of the League of Nations and of the United Nations and its 
specialised agencies, and gives a detailed survey of the foreign 
economic and strategic policies of the United States — policies with 
which the authors have obviously been in general sympathy. An 
extremely useful list of source references for each chapter is appended. 

It would be easy to criticise certain aspects of Mr and Mrs 
Woytinsky’s work. The main objection to it is the rather misleading 
nature of many of their tables. The authors themselves are aware of 
this defect, for in their introduction they point out that the figures used 
differ from one another in concept, in method of computation and 
in the dates to which they refer. They felt forced to exclude footnotes 
showing all the differences because of the fact that ‘in a ten-column 
table that covers some fifty countries, only a few figures are strictly 
comparable and each line, each column and almost each figure calls 
for a footnote and this paraphernalia would appear as unbearable 
pedantry to the general reader’. They stress that their tables must 
therefore be used with caution, but since readers often skip 
introductions it is the duty of a reviewer to reiterate this warning. 

In general, however, the authors and their publishers have 

rformed a major public service in bringing together in readable 
orm a great amount of useful information on trends in the fields 


which they have studied. 
FRANK HOLMES 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS by J. D. B. MIcrer. 
Duckworth, London, 1954. 240 pages. 


THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL LABOUR PARTY, 1901-1951 by L. F. Crisp. 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1955. 341 pages. 


A.L.P.: THE STORY OF THE LABOUR PARTY by GEorRGE HEALEY. 
Jacaranda Press, Brisbane, 1955. 244 pages. 


LITERATURE on Australian politics is growing fast. Most important 
contributions in the last ten years have been concerned with detailed 
discussion of restricted topics within the larger field: the party 
system, the Commonwealth Government, the 1951 referendum. 
Occasional broader studies, such as Eggleston’s, have ranged in a 
discursive fashion over wider areas, and have presupposed in the 
reader a considerable background knowledge of political activity in 
Australia. Mr. Miller’s book is an attempt to survey the whole field 
of Australian government within a short compass, and to do so in a 
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way that will render the story intelligible even to the reader with no 
background knowledge. Mr. Miller has performed his task excellently: 
From a background of simply presented geography and history, the 
reader is led through a consideration of the groups which control the 
organs of government, to a consideration of the workings of these 
organs,— state, federal and local. The author gives only a little over 
a tenth of his space to a discussion of the political parties; this very 
brief treatment of such important bodies is however justified by the 
amount of material which has recently been published on this subject. 
The book also includes some remarks on Australia’s external relations, 
several informative maps and charts, and a judiciously selected list for 
further reading. Mr. Miller has provided an excellent introduction 
for the study of Australian politics ; the book would be a suitable text 
for an introductory course on the subject. Its only drawback is 
inseparable from its virtues; no doubt in order to keep it to a 


reasonable length, Mr. Miller has avoided argument on contentious 
issues. 


Professor Crisp is one of those whose work has justified Mr. Miller’s 
cursory treatment of the Australian parties. In this book Professor 
Crisp presents the most comprehensive account yet, of the Federal 
Labour Party (and, it should be added, the most detailed account of 
any Australian party that has yet been written). The author has had 
the benefit of access to sources never before available to academic 
writers, and which may not be available again for a long time. Perhaps: 
because of a feeling of responsibility to those who will not have this 
opportunity, he has tended to overload the book with detail. His aim 
was to produce a ‘constitutional history ’ of the Federal Labour P 
during its first fifty years. Parts I.and II of the book (“The Party 
Machine ’, ‘ The Parliamentary Instruments’), which together account 
for more than two-thirds of the whole, stick fairly closely to this 
prescription. It is less easy to see that Parts III and IV on ‘The 
Framework of Political Warfare’ and ‘The Definition of Aims’, 
properly race to a constitutional history ; what would we think of 
a constitutional history of Great Britain which devoted nearly a third 
of its space to a discussion of the country’s foreign policy P The new 
factual material presented, particularly in the first two parts, makes it 
essential for every serious student of the A.L.P. to read this book, 
though this may not be an enjoyable experience. Professor Crisp’s 
insistence on including so many facts which may be of use to future 
specialists but are of little immediate interest led this reviewer to find 
the trees spoiling his view of the wood. It is to be hoped that, now 
the facts are safely enclosed between hard covers, Professor Crisp will 
find time to give a more rounded, less detailed, picture of the A.L.P. 
which will show the relationship between the state parties and the 
federal party. 
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Mr. Healey has attempted to tell the story of the Labour Movement 
in Australia from its beginning until 1955. Active in the movement 
for over thirty years, and brought up in a strongly labour home, 
Mr. Healey must surely have an interesting story to tell. He has failed 
to tell it here. Where he attempts to draw the general background 
to his picture he offers some curious generalisations, e.g. ‘The whole 
great wealth of the Machine Age was built very largely upon the 
labour of women and little children.’ Even on recent facts there are 
errors, e.g. on page 89 Dr. Evatt “disappeared from active politics 
until he . . . won the federal seat of Barton in 1943’, while, on page 
115, Dr. Evatt won the Barton seat in September, 1940. This reviewer 
could find only one instance (p. 187) of Mr. Healey adding to common 
knowledge from his own experience, and even in this case his 
is unsatisfying. Mr. Curtin’s speech at the 1943 ContauGlveeath 
conference is Sct verbatim (twenty-two pages), a speech of 
Mr, Chifley’s at the 1945 conference is eiinteds at ten pages’ length 
and several other speeches are quoted extensively. It is difficult to 
recommend this book for either student or specialist. jou PENFOLD 


THE TRUMAN MEMOIRS; VOL. I, YEAR OF DECrsIONS, 1945; VOL. u, 
YEARS OF TRIAL AND HOPE, 1946-53, by Harry S. Trumars. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


WHEN HE BEOAME PRESIDENT, Harry S. Truman apparently had 
greatness thrust upon him. He had legitimately aspired to be the 
County Judge of Jackson County, Missouri ; a few years later he found 
himself President and, in his own words, ‘riding on a tiger’. 

He had no strikingly obvious qualifications for the job. Anyone who 
confined his reading of this book to Truman’s letters to his mother and 
sister or who estimated the quality of the former President's mind from 
his recent newspaper articles on a European tour, would have little 
reason to rate his ability highly. 

However, the new President met two essential requirements. He had 
a sense of history, and was well-read in it. He perpetually refers in 
the book to his reading on such varied topics as the Constitution (in 
the ‘ Federalist ’ ane esse Story’s ‘Commentaries ’), on the struggle 
between Woodrow Wilson and the Senate on the League, on the 

Montreux Convention and on the caucuses and conventions for the 
choice of Presidential candidates over the last hundred and fifty years. 
The new President was particularly interested in military history, and 
Lord Halifax has testified to his knowledge of Hannibal's campaigns. 
As with Gibbon, the experience of the captain of Battery ‘D’, 129th 
Field Artillery, did not prove to be useless to the President of the 
United States. 
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Truman’s second qualification was his ability to make decisions and 
to make a high percentage of good ones. In his comments on Truman s 
accession to the Presidency (“The Second World War’, Vol. 6), it is 
significant that Churchill calls him ‘a resolute and fearless man 
capable of taking the greatest decisions’. This emphasis runs right 
through both volumes. It is reflected in the title of the first, and 
practically every letter to his mother and sister quoted in the book 
emphasizes how many decisions he has had to take. His autobiography 
is in essence a record of decision-making,— on the A-bomb, on what 
to do about the Russians, on what to do about America’s allies, on 
demobilization, on the personnel of the Cabinet and other important 
Federal agencies, on the Marshall plan, on the Berlin blockade, on 
Point Four, on NATO, on Korea. 


For those interested in administration there is a good deal of 
material on the working of the Cabinet and the National Security 
Council. It is also clear that President Truman was fully aware of the 
dignity and responsibility of his office. He had a Jacksonian suspicion 
of career officials, and was particularly on his guard against the “top 
brass’ of the Army and Navy and the government employees in the 
State Department. He also insisted on adequate information being 
given to him by his subordinates, and had to reprove James Byrnes 
sharply for failure to report to him frequently enough. The dismissal 
of General MacArthur and the events leading up to it are also 
described in detail. Whereas the conduct of the war and the bent 
of his temperament had made Roosevelt neglect the details of 
administration, Truman was deeply interested in them, and thought 
that there had been ‘ administrative weaknesses ’ under his predecessor. 

However, although there is a good deal of information about the 
relation between the President and his top officials, there is little 
material about the President’s aides and associates who informally 
helped to shape his policy. There is relatively little reference to 
John Steelman, for example, and Harry Vaughan is mentioned only 
twice — surely the equivalent of ‘Hamlet’ with Horatio reduced to 
a walking-on part. 

The prevailing impression in reading this history of decision-making 
is one of admiration at the way in which the President rose to the task ; 
in this sense he also achieved greatness. The account of the Korean 
war, as seen from the Presidency, shows, for instance, the extreme 
care taken not to offend the susceptibility of America’s allies on such 
issues as the bombing of Manchuria. Given his previous isolation 
from policy while Vice-President, Truman learned quickly. It was 
unfortunate only that the necessary minimum period for ‘running 
himself in” as President coincided with the fateful days of the end 
of the European war and the struggle for position among the ‘allied’ 
armies in central Europe. As long as mortals are elected to the 
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Presidency, the evil effects of an ‘ interregnum’ can be softened by 
letting Vice-Presidents deal with policy while still Vice-Presidents. 
What can be done to ensure that Vice-Presidents always have 
Truman’s sense of history and capacity for decision-making ? 

R. S. MILNE 
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